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A Fair Saxon. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PiNB TREE, according to the poet's pretty 
conceit, stands lonely in the north, wrapped 
in a mantle of ice and snow ; it sleeps 
and dreams of a slender palm which far 
away in the East mourns lonely on the 
burning sand. Let us paraphrase the notion. 
On a single and solitary height rising out of 
a broad and melancholy waste through which 
flows a river, often rain-swollen and almost 
always misty, stands the ruin of what was 
once a castle, but which now is given over 
wholly to the keeping of the bats and owls. 
On a serene, bright, lonely common stands 
a suburban cottage, luxuriously fitted up, 
only a little too large to be a veritable cottage 
orn^e. A sea divides these two dissimilar 
VOL. I. 1 
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structures ; and they might be described as 
far more rigorously divided by a very ocean 
of traditional, national, and social differences. 
Yet, if one might idealize brick and stone 
as Heine has idealized living timber, he 
could imagine the ruin on the hill yearning 
by anticipation towards the cottage on the 
bright common, or this latter haunted in 
dreams by the sombre form of the companion 
it has never seen. Perhaps the whole mys- 
tery and meaning of this story may be 
prematurely revealed and e:&hausted for the 
reader by this little opening allegory. But 
there is hardly enough of mystery in the 
story anyhow to make the reader complain 
of losing it by premature revelation. 

For the present we have to do only with 
the story of the cottage and those who in- 
habit it ; and we leave the ruin to its desolate 
height, its misty river, the birds who make 
their home in the ivy of the castle, and 
that heron who, perched on a little rock 
projecting over the river's brink, watches 
there patiently for his chance of a prey. 

On the utter verge of London, in the 
county of Surrey, is the broad, beautiful 
gorse-covered common, wild enough to be 
in the heart of the country, and yet reached - 
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by a railway in half an hour from the heart 
of the town. In fine weather an encamp- 
ment of squatting gipsies may still be seen 
now and then on this common ; and some- 
times on a hot summer day a pedestrian 
has almost stumbled over a brown-legged 
gipsy girl or boy lying fast asleep on the 
daisies and among the gorse. On clear 
days, as one looks towards the region where 
London lies, the Victoria Tower and the 
Clock Tower may be seen rising up as if 
they sprang sheer and straight from the 
further edge of the common; and more 
rarely there appears dimly behind and oddly 
mixed up with them the dome of St. Paul's. 
The scene then is very curious and pic- 
turesque. The flat and solitary common^ 
with these towers and this dome and nothing 
else upon its horizon, seems as if it were 
intended to show how London might look 
if it were to become a Baalbec 

One part of the common, that near 
the railway station, and which luckily for 
the picturesque loneliness of other parts, 
lies at the bottom of a slope, and is now 
almost hidden from our sight, has been en- 
croached upon a good deal by modern villas. 
But where we are now supposed to stand 

1—2 
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we only 'see one house, and that is sur- 
rounded by high walls and trees. The walls 
are so high and the gate is so pretentious, 
that a visitor unaccustomed to the place 
might expect to find a st^ately mansion 
within. He finds nothing of the kind^ how- 
ever; only a sort of overgrown cottage, to 
one side of which a new wing or succursale 
has been added, giving it a lopsided ap- 
pearance. The porch and one side are of 
the orthodox cottage form. The porch is 
ivy-covered, and the windows are lattices. 
But on the other side there is a modern 
room, with windows opening down to the 
level of the little lawn : and above this room 
another storey is raised ;^ and this part of 
the building at least would be entirely 
commonplace, genteel, and handsome, if it 
were not for the oddity of appearance given 
to it by its inseparable connexion with the 
lattices, the ivy-covered porch, and the low,, 
thatched roof of the other part. 

In this house lived Mr. Joseph Aspar, of 
London, when he was at home. But he 
stayed in town a good deal, and did not 
sleep in Surrey on an average more than 
four nights out of the week. Sundays 
he never failed. People said he was a rich 
man, and certainly his house on the Surrey 
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common was richly and even luxuriously 
furnished. Some persons said slightingly 
that he was a pawnbroker in the city, and 
that the gold and silver and parian and glass 
which loaded the walls and tables and 
chiffoniers of his Surrey cottage were the 
deposits of his clients. Mr. Joseph Aspar 
was not exactly a pawnbroker, and his 
business did not lie in the city; but the 
calumnious imputation was not wholly 
without some hint of excuse. Mr. Aspar 
certainly had an office or rather chambers 
in one of the principal London thorough- 
fares west of Temple Bar, and his chambers 
were over a huge shop, full of costly paint- 
ings, marble statues, rare old china, precious 
bronzes, fantastic Eastern images and 
Eastern jewels and gems, superb pieces of 
plate, gorgeous missals, antique swords, 
shields, and breastplates. It was in fact a 
great curiosity shop, with a pawnbroker's 
licence hidden away behind its avowed at- 
tractions. Mr. Aspar went up to his chambers 
just as often through the shop as through 
the private stair in the side street adjoining; 
and there was a general impression that he 
owned th« whole concern, and that the 
nominal proprietor of the art treasures was 
merely his clerk. Mr. Aspar was ostensibly 
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an accountant and agent ; almost avowedly 
a negociator of bills and lender of money. 

In the Surrey cottage Mr. Aspar kept his 
two daughters, who were never allowed to 
visit his town establishment, and in fact 
knew little or nothing about it. Many years 
ago when Joe Aspar was a young and rather 
handsome man, he had made it the object 
of his ambition to marry "a lady.*' He suc- 
ceeded somehow in marrying a portionless 
girl of good family, who loved him, and 
whom he loved. Succeeding to his father's 
money and business, he bought and enlarged 
the Surrey cottage, and made it a luxurious 
cage for his bird. Her own family, of 
course, cut her dead. She had two daugh- 
ters, and died soon after the birth of the 
younger. The one bright, sweet, sad, 
triumphant memory of poor Aspar was, that 
he had married a lady: his one fondest 
ambition was that her daughters should 
likewise be ladies. 

In the room with the windows opening 
to the lawn, a pretty little scene was going 
on, for the sole enjoyment of the performer, 
one day in early June, three or four years 
ago. A girl was gravely and gracefully 
dancing part of a minuet to the music of 
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her own voice, subdued to a low humming 
sound. She had bright brown hair and 
deep grey eyes, - which combination of 
colours, not often brought together in hair 
and eyes, made her look peculiar as well as 
pretty. She had a slender and graceful 
figure, to which she endeavoured to impart 
as much stateliness and dignity of move- 
ment as possible, enacting her part of the 
minuet as she had seen it on the stage in 
Don Giovanni. As she danced, she caught 
a glimpse of herself in the mirror, and the 
glimpse was not enough. She was seized 
with a desire to see how her feet and her 
pretty slippers looked. She stopped and 
glanced around the room; The mirror 
could not possibly be taken down. So she 
quietly mounted the dining-table, and then, 
with skirts daintily picked up, she began 
again her slow and sentimental measure. 

Suddenly the door opened, and the girl 
dropped her skirts and stood still, but did 
not seem much discomposed. 

" Oh, Carpenter, it's only you." 

" Yes, Miss Jennie." 

Carpenter was a tall lean man, with a 
high forehead and peaked chin, looking in 
face like an austere saint in a medisBval 
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picture. He was dressed in solemn black, 
and bore a huge basket in his hands. 

"Then we're going to have a dinner 
party to-day, Carpenter?" the young lady 
assumed. 

" Not exactly a party. Miss Jennie ; only 
one gentleman/' 

" Anyhow, you want this table?" 

" If you please. Miss Jennie." 

She leaped from the table to the ground 
as quickly and lightly as a school-boy 
might have done. 

*' Who's the gentleman. Carpenter— and 
are we to be there ?" 

'' You are to be there, Miss Jennie." 

" Did papa say so ?" 

" He did, Miss Jennie." 

"I'm very glad. Nowwho'sthegentleman?" 

"An M.P., Miss Jennie." 

"Oh, indeed! Such swells! Mr. Glad- 
stone, Carpenter, or Mr. Disraeli?" 

Carpenter almost smiled. 

"No, Miss Jennie, only an Irish mem- 
ber, I'm told : Mr. Tyrone." 

The girl had been arranging some of her 
curls at the mirror. She paused and 
turned round, her grey eyes opening wide. 

" Mr. Tyrone ? Maurice Tyrone — the 
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man whose speeches we read in the papers 
— the man that the papers are always 
abusing ?" 

" I dare say it's him, miss." 

" How on earth can papa have come to 
know him, and what can he have to do 
with him? Why, I thought he was a most 
tremendous swell, and great for horse 
races, and pigeon shooting, and all that 
sort of thing." 

Carpenter coughed slightly. He had not 
much difficulty in understanding why a 
tremendous swell might possibly conde- 
scend to dine with Mr. Joseph Aspar. But 
he said nothing: only went on with his 
preparations for the dinner. Carpenter was 
a person whose general position in Mr. 
Aspar s business Mr. Aspar's daughters 
knew nothing about. He always came out 
to the Surrey cottage to arrange for a 
dinner party, and to wait at table. The 
cottage had only two maid-servants, and a 
gardener, who acted as coachman on occa- 
sion. Whenever Carpenter made his ap- 
pearance, the young ladies knew that his 
coming heralded a little dinner party. 
Sometimes they dined with their father's 
guests, sometimes they did not. 
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"Good morning, Carpenter. How do 
you do, and when*s papa coming?" asked 
another young lady, who now bustled into 
the room. This was the elder sister, 
Alicia. She was taller, darker, and more 
fully formed than Jennie, and she had 
a nose a little more aquiline, complexion 
less bright in the day, a firm step, white 
hands^ and a voice in which there was just 
the least possible sound of a lisp. Deci- 
dedly a handsome girl, only not girlish, 

"Alicia," broke in her sister, "do you 
know who is coming to dine here to-day ?'' 

" No, dear. Who is it ?" 

"Mr. Tyrone — Maurice Tyrone, you 

know." 

" Indeed ! I shall be curious to see him." 

" Yes, but isn't he a man of very high 
family, and with ridiculous notions, and 
very violent and extravagant ? and isn't he 
a terrible scapegrace, and all that?" 

" They say he's very wild. But we can't 
help that, dear." 

" No, only," she glanced around, Carpen- 
ter had just left the room, "only I don't 
like the idea of papa's bringing pqople here 
who are not like him or like us, and de- 
spise him in their hearts, and will despise 
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US too. Papa is only something in busi« 
ness, and these people scorn him^ know 
they do/' 

*' What do you know of Mr. Tyrone?" 

" Oh, yes, I heard him talked of- at Aunt 
Lucy's, and they spoke of him as a person 
who believes himself descended from some 
absurd old Irish kings, and is as proud as 
a Spaniard, and as bad as— -oh, well, I 
don't know. Such a man would only de- 
spise us." 

The elder sister involuntarily glanced 
at her own face and form in the mirror. 
The younger laughed, and said — 

^' Just so, Alicia, all very fine ! If beauty 
were like death, my dear, and levelled all 
distinctions, I should say a duchess would 
be no peer of yours. But do you think 
this man's wife and daughters would look 
at us, or meet papa? I don't: and I do so 
wish that we stood firmly in our own place, 
and never tried to go out of it, or to drag 
people into our place who don't belong to 
it. I never go even to Aunt Lucy's with- 
out feeling ashamed and angry with myself 
— the idea of our dining with people who 
wouldn't receive papa 1" 

" Papa doesn't care, dear; and I don't 
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think Aunt Lucy means it to be supposed 
that there is a compliment conferred on us 
by an invitation to dinner." 

" Well, I don't like the whole thing. I 
wish papa would put me into his business 
somehow, and give me something to do. 
I wouldn't try to be above my calling, 
whatever it were. The summer would look 
bright, and the birds would sing, and great 
men and women would write books for me 
all the same, I suppose? Oh, thank Gtod 
for that summer-light and the books! I 
think I should like to be Madame Roland, 
and to go to the scaffold, on just such a 
lovely day as this ! To wear a white dress, 
and look brave and fearless, and to smile 
and make other people weep, and then take 
a last look at the beautiful, beautiful blue 
sky, and die like a queen !" 

'^ What a self-conceited little thing you 
are," the elder sister said, with a kindly 
smile. 

"Am I? Well, one would need some 
self-conceit now and then in a life like this. 
No matter! I'm going to lie on the grass, 
and look up at the sky and dream dreams." 

So she opened one of the windows and 
went out on the little lawn, and lay on the 
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soft grass under a tree. When she was a 
younger girl she used to climb into the 
branches of this very tree, and coil herself 
up there and look through the boughs up 
to the sky and be rocked by the wind, and 
be so tantalized with longings, so filled with 
joy, and so, oh so happy 1 It must be 
owned that in those childish days she liked 
to fill the measure of her delight by taking 
a piece of bread and marmalade with 
her. All the witchery of intellect and sen- 
suousness and longing and hope can give 
nothing afterwards to surpass the exquisite 
pleasure and pain of rocking in the boughs 
of a tree on a summer day, and looking 
through the leaves up to the blue sky and 
eating bread and marmalade. But of late 
years the marmalade had lost its savour, 
and Jennie took a book instead, and climbed 
into the tree no more, but lay down at its 
foot. Oh, the unspeakable joy of some 
new delightful book distracting her from 
the branches and the blue sky ; and then 
the leaves and sky compelling her for a 
moment to lay down the book. There was 
evidently a dash of the sensuous always in 
this half poetic little creature, of which her 
calmer sister had none. When they were 
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, both children the elder would always eat 
her bread and read her book seated properly 
in a chair in the nursery, and was quite 
content when the marmalade was done and 
she had eaten enough ; and never thought 
of enhancing the fleeting joy by scrambling 
into the branches of a tree. 

Jennie lay under the tree. She did not 
seat herself under it, or recline under it, 
but simply threw herself on the ground, 
and saw nothing but the green leaves and 
the sky — nothing, that is to say, which 
she cared to have pointed out to any 
one else. But through these leaves, 
throbbing in the gentle breeze, and in 
the measureless distance of that sky, she 
saw and felt wonders. She saw the East, 
and Persia — ^the Persia of romance and 
fables — and the Islands of the Blest: she 
heard the lapping of distant waters; she 
felt the influence of youth and of quicken- 
ing blood; she knew longing and poetry 
and pain, and in the murmur of the 
branches received, unconscious, the breath 
of coming passion. 

Meanwhile the elder sister went to the 
shelves of the library and took down " Dod's 
Parliamentary Companion," and turned to 
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the name of Mr. Maurice Tyrone. She found 
by the date of his birth that he was only 
twenty-six years old, that his address was 
Clarges Street and Reform Club, and some 
castle, county something or other, Ireland ; 
and that there was no mention of his 
having a wife. Whereupon she looked at 
herself again, and more than once, in a 
glass ; and then went to her own room and 
pulled out all the dresses she had — ^they 
were not a few — all the laces, chemisettes, 
cuflFs, collars, petticoats, and satin boots, 
and began to consider how she had best 
dress for dinner. 

She heard the sound of wheels, and 
looking out saw that her father had come. 
She saw too that he stopped and talked 
with Jennie for a moment or two, but 
no more, and that he entered the house 
with the air of one discouraged or de- 
pressed. 

" Jennie is in one of her odd fits," she 
said to herself. The elder sister was never 
out of humour or disturbed. She could 
step into her shower-bath humming a piece 
of classic music on a cold, raw morning, 
and pull the string and keep on the classic 
music just the same, undisturbed, and 
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without marring a note, if she thought it 
right to do so. 

A tap was heard at her door : she opened 
it and Mr. Aspar came in. 

Mr. Aspar was a man of fifty-five. He 
was short and rather stout. He had thin, 
fair hair, and a broad, bald forehead, 
bulbous and shining, and pale grey eyes. 
His hands were white and fat, and he 
often rubbed them together in a gentle 
and deprecatory sort of way. He was 
handsomely dressed, but always without 
reference to current fashion. He wore a 
black velvet waistcoat as part of his walk- 
ing costume, and had a velvet collar to his 
coat. His only ornament, except for a 
heavy gold chain, was a remarkably fine 
emerald in his shirt front. There was a 
certain expression in his face, as he kissed 
his eldest daughter, which told her that 
something had disturbed him. 

" Jennie is a little out of temper to-day, 
my love?*' he asked, mildly. 

"I suppose so, papa. I don^t know 
why ; she was not so when I spoke to her 
last. But you don't let that put you 

out?" // 

" Oh, no,, my love, no. But then it does 
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put one out a little, you know. I want every- 
thing to go on very well to-day. Carpenter 
has told you who is coming to dinner ?" 

" Yes, papa — Mr. Tyrone. Isn't he 
rather — don't people say-——" 

*' I suppose they do ; but I fency it's all 
exaggeration. He seems to me a very 
gentlemanlike sort of young man. Fact 
is, my dear, he has been brought to me 
by a gentleman of the greatest importance, 
— the very greatest importance, and he is 
going to tell me all his affairs; and I have 
it on very good authority that his position 
is likely to be a remarkably good one, much 
better than people think. And I wish that 
we should all — all, my dear — show the 
greatest attention and deference to him, 
and that sort of thing. I want you to 
dress very nicely, love ; not showy, you 
know, but as if you were used to this every 
day. And look here; here's a volume, a 
work, a history, of some kind, all about 
his family. I hunted for it everywhere, 
and got it at last, and I want you to read 
it up, you know, and be able to say some- 
thing nice about it that would please him." 

Alicia took the book with a look of 
alarm, for she dreaded pedigrees and 

VOL. !• 2 
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genealogies, and yet felt determined to 
do something to get the contents of this 
into her mind. 

*' Now, my love, what about your dress 
— ^what do you mean to wear?'' 

Mr. Aspar was very fond of both his 
daughters. To the elder he confided as 
much as he ever could . confide in anybody ; 
of the younger he was now and then a 
little afraid, because he could not always 
understand her. Since their mother's death 
they had had no other companion and 
guide ; and he had done his best to supply 
the place of a mother to them. He knew 
everything about their dressing ; he bought 
most of their clothes for them; he was 
as good as a lady's maid or a milhner. 
Therefore he sat down gravely now, and 
entered into elaborate consultation with 
Miss Alicia herself as to the dress she was 
to wear, and the best combination of 
colours in ribbons, ornaments, and so forth. 
Both his children were very fond of him, 
but the elder never displeased him. He 
suited her admirably under the circum- 
stances, and she would not have had him 
other than he was. The younger some- 
times broke into petulance when she found 
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him volunteering? to go into counsel on 
the pattern of a dress or a slipper, or when 
he brought guests to dine with him, who, 
as she was pleased to think, despised him. 

Having arranged his elder daughter's 
dinner-dress, Mr. Aspar left her room, and 
was rushed against and almost overturned 
bythe impetuous advance of the younger girl. 

"Dear papa, must I dine with you to- 
day? Must I meet this Mr. Tyrone? 

*' I should like you to do so, my love. 
That would be my wish, certainly?" 

"Does he talk with a brogue? Does 
he say och, sure, and bedad ? Does he 
sing comic songs ? I hate comic songs." 

"Mr. Tyrone, my love, is a perfect 
gentleman, and was brought up, I am told, 
in France." 

" But isn't he a tremendous swell, and 
wont he despise us ? When's his wife 
coming to call on Alicia and me, I should 
like to know?" 

" He hasn't any wife, darling, and I hope 
he's too much the gentleman to despise two 
handsome young ladies because their father 

isn*t 1 mean, is in business. Besides, I 

hope to be of great service to him, very 
great service indeed." 

2—2 
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Mr. Aspar rubbed his hands gently, and 
looked at his daughter timidly, with his 
head a little on one side. He was un- 
doubtedly rather afraid of the girl whom 
he had himself spoiled, and she knew it 
quite well, and tantalized him just for a 
moment, enjoying her power, like a genuine 
woman, and then relented. She noticed, 
too, that his cheek looked a little pale, and 
that his lips seemed colourless. She put 
her arms round his neck and kissed him. 

" Oh, you darling, good, kind, kind 
papa ! I know how you make a slave of 
yourself for us, two good-for-nothing, lazy 
girls I Yes, you do, and try to conciliate 
people, and get their business — I suppose 
their patronage — for us. And I have the 
heart to be angry for this ! You look paler, 
too ; what have you been doing with your- 
self? I wish you would set us to work at 
something. I am ever so much stronger 
than you, and I could understand all about 
figures. Can't I do anything ?' ' 

" You can dress yourself nicely, my dear, 
and look your best at dinner." 

" Then so I will ; and behave my best, 
my very best, too." 

"And I want you to glance over the 
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book I gave to Alicia, dear. It's aU'about 
Mr. Tyrone's family. I should like you to 
know something that you could say to him 
or allude to " 

*' What dreadful hypocrisy ! How I do 
wish you were a judge, or a bishop, or 
something of the kind, so that you never 
need think about conciliating this person 
or that. No matter. I'll try to read all 
about Brian Boru and Malachi, and the 
rest of it. Does our distinguished guest 
wear a collar of gold, papa ; and I wonder 
would he give it to me if I were to be 
very flattering, and put in a quiet hint ?" 

Mr. Aspar laughed easily. He thought 
he was now tolerably certain of his younger 
daughter's good humour. She, for her 
part, got the book which told of the for- 
tunes of the Tyrone family, and she was, 
in spite of herself, soon absorbed in it. 
The book was a shabby little volume bound 
in faded blue calico, and printed, appa- 
rently with dust, upon tea paper. It was 
a reproduction of some collection of family 
records, with a few chapters added to bring 
it down to modern times, and it bore date 
twenty years back. Beginning, as might 
be expected, at the end, Jennie learned 
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that a Tyrone, whom she presumed to be 
the father of the expected guest, was killed 
in a duel in France; that his father, a 
general in the Grand Army, was killed 
at Leipzig ; that an earlier Tyrone charged 
at Fontenoy ; an earlier still fought under 
Sarsfield; and so they went back to the 
days of rebellions against Elizabeth and 
struggles against the Henries. She read 
with wonder and a kind of fascination the 
story of a race as strange to all her ideas 
as that of the Ottqman Turks, or the Red 
Indians, yet always blending with English 
chronicles and the fortunes of Englishmen. 
It was the story of a race bold, brilliant, 
intractable, and now ruined; a story of 
perpetual resistance, a battle and a march, 
a fierce romance, a blood-stained epic of 
futile bravery and unbroken pride. 

She read so long that at last the evening 
found her reading still; and she heard the 



quick rattle of a hansom below, and her 
sister came in and begged her to be quick 
with her dressing, for the guest had actually 
arrived, and was already in the drawing- 
room. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Maurick Fitzhugh Tyrone, M.R, was 
rather a disappointing person to look at — dis- 
appointing at least to a somewhat romantic 
young woman who had been reading a wild 
family history. He was in some sense, too^ 
a disappointment to the elder sister as well 
as the younger, for the former had read 
scathing denunciations of him in the Lon- 
don papers, which represented him as a sort 
of parliamentary firebrand. Mr. Aspar 
always wished his daughters to read the 
papers, or at least to glance at them, and 
observe what they discussed, so that the 
girls might be able to hold in conversa- 
tion the proper part of English ladies. 
Therefore the young women seldom failed to 
glance at their Times, Daily News, Standard, 
or Telegraph every morning ; their Saturday 
Review and Spectator every week. They 
knew of Maurice Tyrone as they knew of 
the Pope and Count von Bismarck ; a being 
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whom it was then the right sort of thing for 
all respectable London papers to condemn or 
to ridicule. They had at one time an idea 
that Mr. Tyrone was always hurling re- 
bellious denunciations at the head of the 
Speaker, and that perhaps the country 
would be all the better if Mr. Tyrone could 
be sent to penal servitude. But they came 
to hear more of him in another way. Mrs. 
Granger, the Aunt Lucy already mentioned^ 
was the sister of their mother, and she 
went in for being fashionable, and since the 
girls came to be known as pretty and clever 
she was often glad to have them at her 
hoHse. Round Mrs. Granger's table fashion- 
able scandal was much discoursed, and there 
the two girls often heard of the wild and 
brilliant Tyrone;, there they learned that 
although an Irishman and said to be half a 
rebel, he was a person who mixed in the 
very worst of the best society ; that he was 
the companion of reckless marquises, and 
was slow to associate himself with viscounts 
of new creation. They heardj in short, that 
he was an eccentric and self-conceited pro- 
digal, whom nothing could cure of pride, 
dissipation, and Irish nationality. 
Now this was undoubtedly a disagreeable 
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person for two respectable middle-class Eng- 
lish girls to have to meet. Still it would have 
been something to see him and to wonder 
at him. But Mr. Tyrone was in his way a 
commonplace person. At first he was like 
almost any other west-end "swell.'' He 
was tall, fair, handsome, with languid 
eyes, and hair parted in the middle. He 
was fashionably dressed, and almost over- 
dressed, and there was an odour of perfume 
about him. His appearance when he 
dropped his eyelids suggested only languor 
and hauteur; but when he looked in the 
face of a listener there was a frankness and 
an almost boyish sweetness in his blue 
Celtic eyes which possessed a certain fas- 
cination. He spoke with the lightest pos- 
sible trace of a French accent, explained 
by his education and residence in France. 
This little savour of the stranger's tone was 
the only characteristic which seemed at first 
to distinguish the formidable Tyrone from 
any handsome lounger in Rotten Row. 

"This is my youngest daughter, Mr. 
Tyrone," said Mr. Aspar when Jennie came 
down at last, rather flurried and conscious 
that she had not dressed herself very well. 

Mr. Tyrone bowed, and apparently 
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ignored her. She looked very young, 
certainly, and almost like a mere school- 
girl, and she knew that men of the world 
don't care about school-girls. But she felt 
vexed and offended, and did the rudest 
thing open to her under the circumstances. 
She took up a book and began to read. 

Mr. Tyrone conversed quietly with her 
father and sister. Jennie thouo^ht there 
was an unspeakable air of deference in her 
fathers nianner towards his guest; he 
almost seemed to bow or to cringe, as he 
rubbed his hands, at every word addressed 
to him. Jennie's forehead began to grow 
hot. Hardly less annoyed was she to ob- 
serve, as she thought, in her sister's manner 
a certain affectation of grandeur. The 
tones of Alicia's voice seemed slightly 
changed to suit the circumstances; and 
every movement of her white shoulders 
appeared, the observer thought, as if 
designed to impress the guest with an 
idea of easy grandeur and dignified posi- 
tion. 

It was, to our pretty little cynic, a try- 
ing quarter of an hour until dinner was 
announced. But the announcement came 
punctually at the appointed hour — came to 
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the minute. Mr. Tyrone took in Alicia 
and sat near her. Mr. Aspar was at the 
other end of the table. His younger 
daughter sat opposite the guest. The 
large dinhig-table on which Jennie had 
cut her capers had been removed, and 
a small cosy one, just suited to give 
ample room to four or five, was put in its 
place. Nothing could have been more 
brilliant than the array of the table. It 
sparkled with silver and cut. glass; it 
blushed and glowed with flowers. It might 
have been a little family dinuer for a 
couple of emperors and their empresses. 
Carpenter's mode of serving was noiseless 
and perfect. The guest evidently liked his 
dinner. Unluckily, however, Mr. Aspar 
would make some apologetic remark, as if 
this were not by any means the sort of 
thing he would have liked to ofifer 
to his guest if he had had time to give 
orders, and Jennie fancied she saw an 
expression of contempt somewhere about 
the eyebrows of Mr. Tyrone. 

^'Of course he has found us out long 
ago," she thought. " Of course he sees 
that we have done our very best.'' 

As if this was not enough, Mr. Aspar 
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even made some remark gently deprecia- 
tory of the wine. 

" You are not a connoisseur of wine 
evidently, Mr. Aspar," said Tyrone, coolly. 
" This is perfection ; there's nothing better 
to be had anywhere/' 

A harmless, and, indeed, a gratifying re« 
mark, surely, yet Jennie felt annoyed. 

" I believe you know the Grangers, Mr. 
Tyrone?" said Alicia, smiling sweetly. 
"Mrs. Granger, of Denzill Street? I have 
heard her speak of you.'' 

" I have met Mrs. Granger, I think — I 
haven't the honour of knowing her very 
well. I have had a card for one of her 
parties, I think, but I was not able to go." 

" You don't care for that sort of person^ 
I suppose?" said Jennie, bursting into the 
conversation for the first time, and feeling 
her eyes dilate and her cheeks grow red, 
but determined to brave it out now. " You 
think her beneath you, I suppose? She'^s 
our aunt, but Fm very glad, for she thinks 
herself very great, and rather looks down 
upon us." 

Alicia looked horrified, Mr. Aspar grew 
hot, Mr. Tyrone smiled, and looked curi- 
ously at the pert pretty girl across the 
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table, and then said with perfect compo- 
sure — 

" I don't care much for crowded parties 
in the season, and the House takes up one's 
time very much. Mrs. Granger is well 
known to many of my friends. If I don't 
know her better it's my own fault, and 
now I find my misfortune." 

" It's not too late," said Jennie ; " it can 
be remedied. I dare say she will be glad 
to see you," 

" I have always heard her spoken of as 
extremely kind and hospitable," Mr. Tyrone 
quietly replied; and he turned to some 
other subject, leaving Miss Jennie wholly 
discomfited. 

The remainder of the dinnec-time was 
spoiled for Jennie, who began already to 
reproach herself, and to remember that 
she was always saying hasty things and 
then being sorry for them. The worst of 
it was, th^t her father and Alicia would 
never complain and scold her, which made 
her feel so ungrateful and criminal. This 
time, too, Mr, Tyrone seemed to make a 
point of keeping up a lively conversation, 
and showing particular attention to her. 
This proved to her humbled sensitiveness 
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that he only looked upon her as a saucy 
school-girl, who, having been rude to a 
guest, would be sure to be scolded by-and- 
by, if the guest did not try to cover her 
fault and protect her. So she was very 
much relieved when Alicia's signal gave 
her an opportunity of escape. 

Both the gentlemen were probably glad 
when the young ladies left the room. The 
moment they had gone Mr. Aspar drew his 
chair near that of Tyrone, and asked — 

"Would you like the lamps lighted?" 

"No; thanks. Not just yet. What a 
lovely evening!" 

Tyrone rose from his chair and went to 
one of the windows, which was open, and 
looked out for a moment on the lawn and 
into the violet sky, in which one or two 
pale, tiny stars were already trembling. 
The breath of the flowers and the grass 
floated into the room. It was just the 
hour when, do what man will, steep himself 
in the world's atmosphere as he may, he 
must acknowledge the influence of regret. 
Tyrone turned away, and sat down again. 

His host waited for him to speak. Some- 
thing indefinable in Mr. Aspar's manner had 
changed him into a man of business from 
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a somewhat too deferential entertainer* 
Tyrone seemed to perceive this, and his 
own manner too underwent a change, and 
he dropped rather than plunged, carelessly 
rather than brusquely, into the middle of 
business at once. 

" Well, Mr. Aspar, what do you think of 
my condition? Speak out, I shan't be 
offended. It looks a good deal like what 
people call ruin, doesn't it?" 

" It looks so, Mr. Tyrone, certainly. Oh, 
yes, it does look so. But I query, sir — 
permit me — I query, now, if it amounts to 
that in fact." 

Mr. Aspar always said *' I query" when 
he meant to be impressive. He thought it 
sounded much finer than " I question." 

'^ Show me anything else it amounts to," 
said Tyrone, speaking impetuously. "Look 
here, Mr. Aspar, in five years I have spent 
a fortune, the savings of a long minority ; 
spent it and squandered* it like a fool. 
Heaven or the other place only knows 
where half of it has gone, and I'd give 
something to anybody who would show me 
that any mortal creature has been the 
better for it. My estates are so swamped 
with debt that if things don't improve they 
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must come into the Landed Estates Court at 
last, and bfe bought up in parcels by some 
enterprising persons from Aberdeen. It's 
of no use lamenting all this or preaching 
sermons over it. I dare say I should do it 
all over again if I had the chance. The 
question is, what stands between me and 
bankruptcy? Can you help me? Lord 
Neston says you can, if anybody can." 

" I had the good fortune, Mr. Tyrone, to 
help his lordship, or, as I may perhaps 
express it, tide him over a crisis in his 
aflFairs; and now y 

" Yes, he's all right now, I know; thanks 
to you, he says." 

" I am not a money-lender, Mr. Tyrone." 

Tyrone raised his eyebrows. 

" That is, I do things that other parties — 
other persons I mean — don't undertake. I 
look into a gentleman's aflfairs if he does me 
the honour to give me his entire confidence. 
I study them all with the eye, if I may be 
allowed the expression, of a sincere, although 
humble friend. If I see that though they 
may look badly now, there is elasticity, 
there is recuperative power in them, sir, 
then I am willing to constitute myself, as it 
were, the private banker of the gentleman 
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until things come right. We have no 
papers or deeds, sir, no more than a confi- 
dential line or two. I only feel an interest 
in the affairs of gentlemen and men of 
honour." 

"Thanks," said Tyrone, carelessly, as- 
suming^ from Mr. Aspar's manner that 
some compliment was meant. " I knew all 

that — otherwise of course Well, then, 

what do you think of the condition of 
things?" 

" Shall we first speak of the expectations 
you partly told me of ?" 

" No ; those last, please. Tell me what 
you think first without taking these into 
account." 

" I opine, Mr. Tyrone, that there are — if 
I may employ a form of speech familiar to 
you as a member of parliament — three 
courses open to you. Firstly, you could 
resign your seat; go into the country, try 
to look after your property, and live 
economically." 

" Yes. Very good. Til not do that. 
I'll not give up the House, I like it; I like 
the excitement and everything about it. 
And besides, Mr. Aspar — ^you'll hardly 
understand perhaps, but to be member for 

VOL. I. 3 
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my county, pauper and ruined spendthrift 
that I am, seems the last thing left of my 
family's position. No, I am still a sort of 
chief, while I can talk up for my pec^le in 
the House ; you may laugh at this if you 
like, but I pledged myself to enter on this 
business with full confidence in you ; and I 
mean to keep my word. It soothes my 
vanity, Mr. Aspar, to be still the spokes- 
man of some of those grievances and senti- 
ments and all that, that seem such nonsense 
to you. When the newspapers here pitch 
into me, well, I — Pm rather pleased at it. 
That's the truth of the matter. I fancy 
myself still the head of a grand old Irish 
house. You think me an idiot ? Well, so 
do I ! Anyhow, let us come to the second 
course. Til not resign my seat." 

" Secondly, you might easily get some 
appointment from the Government, now that 
the Liberals have it all their own way. 
You have done some service for the Radicals, 
Mr. Tyrone." Mr. Aspar did not go much 
into politics, but he was not fond of the 
Radicals. 

*' I have thought of that, I'm ashamed to 
say ; I have thought of everything. But it 
wont do. What could they give me? a 
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colonial governorship, to vegetate in soI^e 
dismal island? No, I couldn't live out of 
London or Paris, Besides, Mr. Aspar, I 
should utterly forfeit my position as Irish 
Chief," and Tyrone smiled rather a forced 
smile, "if I were to become an official 
of the Saxon Government. No, that wont 
do. I would rather resign than that, and 
go to America and turn backwoodsman. 
I have sometimes thought of doing that, 
changing my name of course. But I can't 
— Je mappelle Camors.*^ 

"Exactly," said Mr. Aspar, softly, and 
having no idea whatever of the meaning of 
the allusion conveyed in the last words, 
and, indeed, beginning to think that he had 
to deal with an overgrown baby. " Exactly, 
of course — quite so. Then the third course, 
but I crave pardon — you will not be 
oflFended ?" 

"I don't expect to be offended, Mr. 
Aspar, and I came here to speak and listen 
freely. Yes, your third course?" 

" Well then, Mr. Tyrone, surely you, with 
your station and gifts and advantages, 
might very easily marry a fortune." 

Tyrone laughed and put his hands in his 
pockets. " I have thought of that too, Mn 

a— a 
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Aspar ! I am really almost ashamed to con- 
fess it ; but I have thought of even that. 
I might perhaps have done it, but I don't 
think I could screw myself up to the re- 
quisite amount of meanness. I am not much 
of a marrying man, I suppose, in any case 
— and I don't think I ought to inflict the 
curse of my worthless and weak companion- 
ship on any woman." 

" Marriage is a safeguard," Mr. Aspar 
gravely began 

" I confess I doubt my own right to ask 
any woman to victimize herself in order 
that she might possibly be a safeguard 
to me. On the whole, I think it would be 
more honourable to cheat her out of her 
fortune at cards, or to rob her on the high- 
way, Mr. Aspar; that at least would be only 
taking her money, not her life. Besides, 
Providence has decreed — as if to strip me 
of the credit of even once having made an 
unselfish resolution, and kept it — ^that mar- 
riage just now would be the forfeit of my 
Great Expectations." 

*^ Indeed ? You do astonish me ! May I 
ask " 

" Of course I am going to tell you. We 
come to the great expectations, Mr. Aspar; 
there was once a member of the family of 
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Tyrone who, being poor and having spirit, 
brains, and honesty, went out to the United 
States, and disgraced himself." 

" Truly, sir ? I am grieved." 

"Are you? Wait a moment. He dis- 
graced himself in the eyes of a tribe of proud 
and shiftless idlers — like myself, Mr. Aspar 
—by going into hard-working, honourable 
business, and making a fortune. Of course 
we despised him. I was a child in France, 
and didn't know anything about him ; but 
no doubt I should have shared the family 
scorn for his debasement. But he died ; and 
there's his money ! Your proud people don't 
despise that, Mr. Aspar, do they?" 

'^ I presume not, Mr. Tyrone. It is one 
of the failings of humanity." 

" So it is. Well, this dishonour to his name 
married in America too young a wife, who 
turned out badly — never mind. He had one 
son, who it seems turned out badly too. I 
don't know how; never cared to ask, being 
too busily engaged in turning out badly 
myself. The poor man — I mean the rich 
man — had some affection for the family 
name, I don't know why ; and he knew how 
fast it was being run into the ground. He 
left all his money for the express purpose 
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of restoring the dignity of the house which 
had scorned him — ^to me." 

"To you, Mr. Tyrone, a fortune, indeed ?" 
" Over a hundred thousand pounds, with 
interest, since accumulating, for that was 
years ago.'' 

" Then may I ask what'is your difficulty?" 
" There are conditions, Mr. Aspar !" 
^ Ah r^ Mr. Aspar looked blank. He had 
not much faith in his client's capacity for 
fulfilling any difficult conditions, or any 
conditions which did not jump with his own 
humour. 

'' First and foremost, I am not to marry 
before the age of forty. My unknown re- 
lative had a wholesome horror of early 
marriages, you wUl see. Next, as he had a 
detestation of certain wild ways which pre- 
vafled in Ireland during his time, I am 
never during the same period to take part 
in a duel either ba principal or second." 

" That wont be a difficult condition," said 
Mr. Aspar, " even for-—" 

" Even for an Irishman ? No, not now. 
That sort of thing is out of fashion in 
London at least. But how about Paris ? 
However, that condition doesn't trouble me. 
I could manage well enough for that. Per« 
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haps the third and last is easier still. My 
unseen benefactor had a just contempt for 
the miserable little insurrections which 
foolish people get up in Ireland ; and he 
made it a third condition that his heir pre- 
sumptive must never be engaged in any 
plot against the power of Queen Victoria." 

"Are these all the conditions, Mr. Tyrone?" 

" These are all." 

" Well now, surely, nothing can be easier 
than these, except perhaps the first one. 
Unmarried until forty ? Yes — ^now, I query 
whether a man does well, Mr. Tyrone, by 
marrying before he has attained that age. 
But now suppose you should happen to 
marry, or 

" Or to fight a duel, or become a Fenian 
Head Centre ? The money goes at once to 
some American relative of the old man's. 
I don't know anything about him; and if 
he dies before my time of probation is out, 
and I fail, then and only then it goes to the 
prodigal son, who was cut oflF, or to his wife 
or her heirs, if she has any. That is the 
story put into a few words ; and now tell me 
what you think of my Great Expectations ?" 

"Really, Mr. Tyrone, the whole thing 
^ems so ^trange, and like something in a 
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story, that really now I do find it difficult 
to attempt giving an off-hand opinion. One 
might think it over, of course. You refer, 
sir, no doubt, to the possibility of obtain- 
ing, so to speak, sir, advances on the 
strength of this will?'* 

" Precisely." 

" Exactly, of course, quite so, yes — ^y-es ! 
The difficulty; you see, is this; there is so 
little to go on, Mr. Tyrone ! If you were 
to die in the meantime — pardon me for the 
suggestion, Mr. Tyi-one, you don't look 
like death, sir, but it will come to us all — 
come to us all, sir, and even the young — 
well, it is only this, that if you should die 
within the time, and even without having 
broken any of the conditions, I query, sir, 
whether your heirs could claim the money. 
Of course I only speak off-hand, not having 
seen the document, and not being a lawyer ; 
but I query that, sir." 

" I should say my heirs, if I had any, 
certainly could not claim a penny,'' said 
Tyrone. " The will speaks of conditions to 
be fulfilled. If I were to die I could not 
fulfil them; that seems the plain sense of 
the matter. But, Mr. Aspar, I must tell 
you something else. I feel driven just now 
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to do almost anything ; but there are times 
when this whole thing seems unspeakably 
mean and detestable. Why should I de- 
grade myself by fashioning my life in any 
way to suit the whims of an old man whom 
I never knew? Why should I hunt after 
the money that ought to belong to the old 
fellow's son ? How do I know but that the 
son may be a manly and honest fellow him- 
self? Suppose he has a wife and a colony 
of children, which may be taken as almost 
certain ? How they must hate me — and I 
don't like to be hated j what a mean cad 
they must think me ! Some time or other 
while the years were crawling on, and I 
was working out my conditions, this sort of 
thought would perhaps come into my head 
and drive me to break any conditions, and 
do anything rather than touch such money 
as that'^ 

Tyrone suddenly stopped in his stream 
of talk as the sound of a harp, with some 
wild and plaintive air, floated into the room. 

" The music disturbs you, perhaps? My 
daughters play a good deal; but just now — 
I'll go and stop it." Mr. Aspar rose hastily. 

" No, no, I only stopped to listen ; that's 
exquisitely played. I know the air too.'* 
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Mr. Aspar was about to speak when his 
guest waved his hand rather imperiously to 
order silence. The harp went on, and 
Tyrone bending forward from his chair, 
towards the direction whence the sound 
came, sat and listened. When the harp 
ceased, after a few thrilling vibrations, he 
sat as if he were still listening for a few 
seconds, then he rose hastily and went to 
the window and looked out. 

" I am no musician," he said abruptly, 
" but that sort of thing affects me, I don't 
know why." 

'*It was rather dismal," his host said, 
apologetically. 

Tyrone looked round quickly, half puz- 
zled, half contemptuous, but said nothing. 

" Shall we resume our conversation ?" Mr. 
Aspar mildly suggested. 

^'Not now, Mr. Aspar, thank you; it 
seems a sort of sacrilege to talk of money 
and parchments in this delicious twilight 
and after that music. Can't we finish our 
talk by-and-by ?" 

" Of course, as you please, Mr. Tyrone, 
only I thought it might be better " 

** There is no better or worse about 
it.'' 
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" Then will you come into the drawing- 
room ?" 

Tyrone assented, and they went. The 
drawing-room looked very pretty now that 
the soft light of the lamps gleamed there, and 
subdued the too great newness and bright- 
ness of the furniture and the ornaments, 
which gave the room in open day a little 
too much of the appearance of a baby-house 
just bought and brought home. The harp, 
on which Tyrone's eyes turned the moment 
he came in, stood silent now in one corner. 
The elder sister was seated at a grand piano. 
The younger was coiled up on a sofa in 
a dim part of the room, out of which her 
shining eyes met Tyrone's. She remained 
defiantly just as she was for a moment; 
but when he had approached her sister she 
rose and arranged herself in a more seemly 
attitude. She generally did the right thing, 
but always liked to do it as if it were 
because she chose, and not merely because 
it was right. While coiled up on the sofa 
she had been weaving odd fancies to herself 
about dark streams far away, flowing under 
high rocks with castles on them, and moon- 
light trying to break out of the heavy 
clouds, and dim ghosts wandering round — 
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all as in Ossian. The handsome young man 
with the hair parted in the middle dispelled 
those dreams, and she was glad that he 
took no notice of her, but went over to her 
sister. 

Miss Alicia seemed to have been urged 
by Mr. Tyrone to play for him, and she 
performed some marvellous classic pieces, 
stately and grand. But Tyrone was no 
musician ; and high art is oppressive some- 
times to ordinary minds, and one cannot 
get much soul out of a piano anyhow. He 
thanked her politely, commended in set 
terms, and was very glad when the per- 
foi'mance was over. Miss Aspar turned 
her large, quiet eyes up to his, and then 
dropped her eyelids, and accepted his com- 
pliments with a sweet gratitude. She knew 
that she played well, and she had little 
perception of anybody's feelings save her 
own. So she really believed that he was 
delighted. 

A servant entered with some message 
for Mr. Aspar, who left the room. 

"You play the harp," said Tyrone. 
" We heard you when we were in thQ 
dining-room. Will you not favour us 
now?*' 
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" Oh, no ; I don't play the harp, or 
very indifferently, and I don't care to 
display my want of proficiency. But my 
sister plays it ; it was she you must have 
heard. I was in the garden." 

The elder sister was really glad to give 
her junior a chance of displaying her one 
accomplishment. Miss Alicia was perfectly 
good-natured and complacent, and never 
was out of humour or sullen in her life. 

** Jennie, dearest, Mr. Tyrone, I am sure, 
would like to hear you play the harp." 

Something in Mr. Tyrone's expression 
piqued the younger girl. She thought he 
looked surprised. " He takes me for a 
little saucy school-girl," she said to herself, 
*'and thinks I ought to have a penny 
whistle.'" She took her seat near the harp, 
and drew the instrument towards her. 

" Is there anything you would wish me 
to play?" she asked, coldly. For she said 
in her own mind, " It is part of our busi- 
ness, I suppose, to amuse this gentleman 
the best we can, but I don't care whether 
he sees or not that I only do my share as 
a business." 

" The piece I heard you play a few 
moments ago. It's an Irish air, I am sure ?" 
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" I don't know; I found it somewhQre." 

She stretched her arms across the 
thrilling wires, and played an air wild, 
sweet, and melancholy as the sound of the 
surges on some lonely northern coast in 
the twilight of early autumn. It floated 
suddenly from high to low, like the breeze 
or like a seabird. It was hardly made for 
singing. Few voices could sweep from its 
heights to its sudden falls without harsh- 
ness and strain. Miss Alicia thought it 
barbarous, and was a little ashamed of the 
odd performance. Mr. Tyrone listened 
with such evident delight in his eyes, and 
in the movement, silently striving to keep 
time, of his nervous fingers, that to see 
him became part of the delight Jennie felt 
in her own playing, and she and he grew 
sympathetic in the music. 

"You admire that; you really admire 
and enjoy that?^^ he asked, eagerly, before 
the last notes had died away, and without 
uttering one word of commendation. 

** Oh, yes, indeed I do !'' 

" I saw it in your eyes." 

" But are you surprised ?'" 

"Well, yes, I am surprised, because it 
is only an old Irish lament, with hardly 
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any music in it, I think, which an English 
ear would be likely to appreciate. It carries 
my senses away. I see all manner of old 
scenes and places that I have not looked on 
for years, and I feel like a boy again, as I 
felt when I was first brought from France 
to Ireland, and they wakened me up early 
one grey morning, and I saw that our 
vessel was sailing by a steep rocky coast, 
with a ruined castle on the heights. I saw 
all Ireland in that. I see it now again !" 

"When I played it just now," Jennie 
said, ^^ I thought of Ossian ; it was like 
Ossian. Did you ever read him ?" 

"Yes, I did. But Ossian, you know, 
is " 

" All nonsense, I suppose, and stuflF. So 
I have been told. But it seems wonder- 
fuUy fine to me, so grand, and dim, and 
ghostly! I like it, too, because I think 
it would be so delightfully easy to do that 
kind of poetry." 

Tyrone smiled at her frank simplicity. 

"Shall I play it over again for you?" 
she asked j gently, and looking up at him. 

He put his hand upon her arm, and 
prevented her touching the chords. 

"No," he said, quickly; "thank you, 
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not now. I hope to have an opportunity 
of hearing you play it again, and other 
things too, but not that now — not that, and 
nothing else. I could not have that first 
impression disturbed." 

" What a singular want of politeness," 
thought the elder sister. " And they say 
Irish gentlemen are always so polished !" 

"Ah, then you did really enjoy it!" said 
Jennie, looking at him with sparkling eyes. 
" How glad I am to know it." 

He touched her hand involuntarily. 

" It was a very sad air," the elder sister 
remarked, thinking that something ought 
to be said. 

" It was like the cry of a Banshee," 
Tyrone added. "Do you know what a 
Banshee is?" He was looking towards 
Jennie. 

" Oh, yes, a ghost of some kind." 

" A ghost that clings tq some old family, 
and laments when death or other great 
misfortune comes to the head of the house- 
hold." 

" Do you believe that?" she asked, quite 
seriously. 

" No, Miss Aspar, not in Surrey, at 
least; and I suppose the atmosphere even 
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of the greyest abbey in Ireland is too 
modem now for the poor exploded Ban* 
shee. Great Pan is dead, you know." 

" I am sorry for it." 

"Jennie, dear, what nonsense," her 
sister remonstrated. 

" Is there a Banshee in your family 
history T 

" Yes," Tyrone replied, carelessly; ** we 
are believed still to retain our Banshee. 
Everything else that belonged to the family 
has gone. The ghost and I alone remain." 

He rose up, turned away from the harp 
and the player; and Mr. Aspar, who was 
entering the room at that moment, brought 
honest prose again with him. Coffee was 
served, and Mr. Aspar then pressed Tyrone 
to enter the library, and return to the 
business conversation of the evening. But 
Tyrone would talk no more business that 
night, and declared that he had to go back 
to town immediately. He must return to 
the House; there would, perhaps, be a 
division. He was almost peremptory, and 
the business he had come expressly to 
arrange was left unfinished. 

" You have kept your hansom all the 
time 1" Mr. Aspar observed, with surprise, 
VOL. !• 4 
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as he stood at the gate, taking leave of his 
guest. "What a needless expense, my 
dear sir. I proposed to send you back in 
my own " 

" No matter,'* said Tyrone, carelessly, as 
he lit a cigar, "it's only going into the 
Gazette a day sooner. Good night.*' 

Mr. Aspar * paused for a moment until 
the hansom had disappeared. Then he 
entered the house. In the hall he met 
Carpenter. He took out his watch. 

"Five minutes to eleven. There is a 
train for town at ten minutes past. Are 
you going by that. Carpenter?" 

" If you please, sir." 

"Yes; you will reach Westminster 
befor.e he does. I wish. Carpenter, you 
would proceed incontinently to Palace 
Yard, and just wait there and observe if 
Mr. Tyrone really returns to the House. 
You can tell me to-morrow ; I am curious 
to know." 




CHAPTER III. 

Palace Yard was almost silent when Mr. 
Tyrone's cab came rattling up there. A 
division upon an important question was 
expected, but it was not a subject which 
greatly interested the public, and there 
were still some hours of talking to be got 
through. The pavement had only half-a- 
dozen loungers, and two or three police- 
men. The great hall, with the lights at 
the members' entrance on its left side, and 
the lights at the upper end, bore an odd 
resemblance to a gigantic antique tomb, 
with lamps burning dimly in it. The great 
glowing face of the clock in the tower 
overlooking the yard, seemed an unnatural 
and ugly goblin staring out oi the pale sky 
and the still summer air. . 

Tyrone leaped out of his cab, a police- 
man hurrying to assist him. There was a 
moment's delay in paying the fare, and 

4 — 3 
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Tyrone was entering the hall when a 
woman, who had been slowly pacing the 
pavement without, came up with him and 
laid her hand upon his arm. Tyrone, 
hardly even glancing at her, was about to 
continue his way, but she still held to his arm, 
and spoke his name in a tone so earnest 
and full of pain that he stopped and looked 
at her. She was poorly dressed, and had 
her veil down, so that he could hardly see 
even her eyes ; but she seemed still young, 
and had somehow the appearance of a lady, 

"Do you want anything of me?'^ he 
asked quickly, but not ungently. "I am 
rather pressed for time." 

'* I do — I do ! I want you, for God's 
sake, to do a kindness, a charity — not to 
me, but to some one who has a claim on 
you." 

Tyrone was not much surprised at this. 
He was accustomed to be beset by applica- 
tions for relief from people who conceived 
that they had a claim on him. Every 
broken-down Irishman or woman assumed 
to have a claim on him. He was accus- 
tomed to find stout compatriots leaning 
their shoulders against the lamp-post near 
his lodgings, waiting for him to come out 
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in the morning. He often, as he >vent to 
put his latchkey into the door at night> 
saw a figure emerge into light from the 
porch, and found that a claimant for his 
charity had been waiting for him. Tyrone 
gave when he could, gave very often when 
he ought not to have given, and when the 
money could not justly be called his own* 
He liked to give, it hurt him to refuse, 
which of late he often had to do. All the 
time, he knew perfectly well that there was 
no charity or virtue in that sort of giving, 
that it was partly indolence, and partly 
vanity, and partly a kind of pagan gene- 
rosity, but he could not help it, or said to 
himself that he could not 

"What do you want," he said, "and 
what's your claim on me ? Do be quick, 
please/' 

His resources really were so limited that 
he tried, in mere self-defence, to be a little 
harsh, and show cause against this appli- 
cation. 

"7 have no claim on you — if it were only 
my misery you should never be troubled. 
He has a claim, and he's dying for want 
of proper food." 

." Who's dying ?" 
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^ I can't tell you his name." 

" Well, reaUy, then '' 

*^But he has a claim on yon. Yon 
mustn't let him die — ^you shan't let him 
die!" 

^^Can you tell me nothing about him? 
Do I know him?" 

" You never saw him, perhaps, but he 
has a claim on you. Do you think I am 
deceiving you ? Look at me." 

She threw back her veil, and Tyrone 
could see a dark, wasted, pallid face, still 
symmetrical, and almost beautiful in out- 
line, with eager and burning eyes, and lips 
that quivered and trembled with agony of 
excitement. Imposture never looked like 
that. Tyrone put his hand into his 
pocket. 

" Will you come and see him ?" she 
pleaded. ^^ Oh, come and look at him." 

"Is it far away?" 

" No, not far. Will you pay for a cab?" 

Tyrone glanced involuntarily around. 
For a young member of parliament to get 
into a hansom with an unknown woman 
at midnight in Palace Yard, is not quite a 
common sort of proceeding. The woman 
observed his hesitation and understood it. 
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"Ton are afraid," she said, "of what 
people may say! I look, perhaps, like a 
disreputable person — a wicked woman! 
Wicked enough I am in one sense, but not 
in that. Very like a lady of pleasure I 
look, don't I ? Man, I am only imploring 
you to do a good action— one that Heaven 
will be glad of. Are you always as care- 
ful of your reputation when you are in 
worse company? What is your repute 
here already ?" 

Mr. Tyrone looked at his watch. " I shall 
be back in time," he thought, "wherever 
this expedition leads to. I believe this 
woman is sincere. I will go, let what will 
be said." 

He beckoned to a hansom, and handed 
the woman in as calmly and politely as if 
she had been a lady of rank whom he was 
conducting to her carriage. He then got in 
beside her. Before he had taken his seat, 
however, she had opened the little window 
in the roof, and given the driver a direc 
tion. 

The cab drove off; and Carpenter, Mr. 
Aspar's quiet emissary, emerged from the 
station he had taken up in shadow, near the 
entrance of the hall. He had seen all, and 
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heard nothing; and he had only to report 
what he had seen to his employer. 

Mr. Tyrone and his companion drove over 
Westminster Bridge, southward. They were 
silent for a while. Tyrone could feel that 
the woman trembled and shivered beside 
him. 

"Are you cold?" he asked in surprise, 
for th€ summer air was still aglow. 

" I don't know — I'm nervous — I'm 
wretched." 

*'Is this man your husband?" 

"Are you afraid that our relationship 
isn't quite sanctified by the church and the 
law? Is Mr. Tyrone so virtuous and 
proper ?" She spoke in a tone of scornful 
levity that jarred upon the ears of her 
companion. 

" I only asked you a plain question/' 
Tyrone answered, almost sternly. " Is this 
man your husband, your brother, or your 
father?" 

" For his misfortune," she answered, 
quickly, "and the great good fortune of 
others, he is mv husband. Have no fear 
about that! We are man and wife." 

"Is he very sick?" 

" He is wasting away ; he is dying for want 
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of nourishment— he is in some sort of low 
condition and wandering in his mind, and 
I have nothing to give him." 

" Have you nothing in the house ?" 

" Nothing, now." 

" Then, hadn't we better get something ? 
What good is my going with you, otherwise? 
I am no doctor; and even if I were ^" 

" True, my God! Look here — will you buy 
a bottle of wine, that's all you can get here 
at this hour?" 

Tyrone stopped the cab opposite a large 
public-house, which was still aflame with 
lights. Hastily bidding the woman remain 
where she was he went in. The appearance 
of a " swell" in evening dress created a sort 
of little sensation among the groups still 
remaining in the public-house, the dregs of 
a night's revelry. A man with a harp, and 
another with a fiddle, were playing a duet, 
terribly out of tune. A beery man was 
laying down the law on strikes and trade 
unions. A tipsy young fellow was "chaffing*' 
two women. Tyrone made his way to the 
bar and asked for a bottle of champagne 
and a bottle of port. The barman was 
handing him down two bottles from the 
shelves, when Tyrone told him in a low 
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tone that he wanted the wine for a sick, or 
perhaps a dying, person ; that he was willing 
to pay the price, but begged to have good 
wine. The barman thereupon went down 
to a cellar, and brought him out two bottles 
which he assured him were "real good 
stuff." Tyrone bought also a few soft bis- 
cuits that were in a glass on the counter. 
Accustomed to west-end prices, he was not 
a little astonished to find that he received 
a great many shillings in change out of a 
sovereign. 

He went back to the cab, and found the 
woman straining her eyes in wild anxiety. 

" I thought you were never coming," she 
said, pettishly. Tyrone looked at her in 
surprise, for her tone and manner seemed 
those of a woman accustomed to expect and 
exact attention, rather than those of a poor 
outcast and pauper, pleading for charity to 
sustain a life dear to her. 

The cab drove on directly southwards, 
until it came to a great open piece of ground. 
Then it turned to the left along a broad 
road, then into a narrower street, then into 
another yet narrower. At last it reached 
the opening of a little raw unfinished street, 
a ad de saCy with a row of small houses. 
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inhabitable on the one side, and a row in 
process of erection on the other. The little 
street was a mere swamp of mud and brick 
heaps, mortar, rags, broken crockery, and 
shattered bottles. The cab rocked and jolted, 
laboured and strained, in going down L if it 
were stumbling through a freshly-ploughed 
field. 

" Here 1" cried the woman, jumping up 
in the cab, and pushing open the little 
window, " on your right, where the light 
is ! At last ! at last P' 

She scrambled past Tyrone, and leaped 
out. He followed. She opened the door 
with a big key, and silently beckoned him 
on. She opened another door; and Tyrone 
entering saw a miserable room, almost ab- 
solutely bare of furniture. One candle 
burned there. On the floor was a heap of 
bed-clothes, and seated beside the bed-clothes 
was a little girl. A faint moaning was 
heard from among the clothes ; and Tyrone 
saw the pallid face of a man. 

The little girl kept her place of watcher, 
and only whispered in an under-tone, " Oh, 
mamma, I'm so glad you have come." 

" How has he been, darling ?" 

" Only the same." 
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Tyrone drew near, and looked down upon 
the pale face of the sick man. 

" Is it fever?" he asked. 

" No, no, not what people call fever. Ex- 
citement, agony of mind, hunger, delirium." 

TjTone could think of nothing better to 
give him than champagne. 

" Have you a glass ?" he asked softly. 

" No — only a cup." She handed him a 
cracked old tea-cup. 

He thought it useless to ask for a cork- 
screw; but, with the aid of a penknife, the 
blades of which he recklessly smashed, he 
.uncorked the champagne bottle. The little 
girl started when it bubbled, fizzed, and 
splashed. He bade the woman make the 
sick man drink a cupful, and apparently the 
patient drank it with relish. Of his own 
motion Tyrone ventured then to give some 
to the little girl, whom its bubbles nearly 
stifled at first ; and he made her have some 
of the soft sweet biscuits. Then he con- 
trived to uncork the bottle of port too ; and 
put it on the chimney-piece, the only 
available shelf or stand. 

" Has no doctor been to see him ?" Tyrone 
asked. 

'^ No ; and none shall ! He hates doc- 
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tors, and so do I. He wants no doctor. He 
wants food and quiet." 

While she stooped over the sick man, 
Tyrone tried to talk in whispers with the 
little child. She seemed a pretty creature, 
for all her pallor and her wasted face, and 
the heart of the impetuous and careless 
young man was touched by her. Suddenly 
he heard the sick man murmur, " Tyrone, 
Tyrone; the old name — the old name." 

"Does he know me?" Tyrone whis- 
pered. 

** He never saw you." 

" But he knows my name?" 

"I suppose all his people know your 
name. It used to be of some power, I 
believe, long ago, before you had it." 

" True enough," Tyrone said. 

The woman, who was still appealing for 
his charity, seemed always as if she meant 
to express a certain dislike and scorn for 
him. His heedless good-nature and gene- 
rosity made little account of this. 

The sleeper, if his condition could be 
called sleep, kept on murmuring the names 
of people and places. He babbled of the 
Palisades and the North River, and the 
Bloomingdale Road. 
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" What places are these?" Tyrone asked, 
thinking he had heard the names before, 
but not remembering how or where. 

"Places far off, in another city," she 
said, kneeling down beside the man, and 
trying to raise his head a little with her 
arm. Tyrone forbore to question her any 
further on the subject, for she evidently 
desired to give him no information. He 
drew the little girl towards him again, and 
tried to talk with her ; and he was struck 
with the delicate outlines of her face, and 
with the terribly wistful look in her eyes. 
There is a thoughtless kind of generosity, 
which is always most easily touched by the 
obvious and superficial sufferings of child- 
hood. Tyrone took a sovereign from his 
purse and gave it to the little girl. Her 
eyes brightened, and she was hurrying to 
show it to her mother, but TjoxDne re- 
strained her. The woman now turned 
from the bed with a profound sigh. 

"I fear," said Tyrone, gently, "that 
your husband is in fever. Let me urge 
you to have him removed to the nearest 
hospital," 

^' He's not in fever," she replied, vehe- 
mently, " Don't talk of it ; I know better. 
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He shan't be taken from me, he shan't go 
to any hospital There are only the two 
of us in all the world." 

" But there is danger, you know. Your 
little girl here ; there's danger for her." 

" I knew what you were going to say," 
the woman replied, with a kind of pas- 
sionate wail. " I knew it. But there isn't 
dansrer, and I can take care of her, and 
she's not to me what he is! Talk of 
children ! He's more dear to me than all 
the children on earth ! What do you know 
of love ? people don't learn that in clubs 
and smoking-rooms. Look at him. I 
ruined him — ^for the next world as well as 
this, I suppose — and he ruined me. Don't 
talk to me of the love of your happy 
people! There is no love on earth like 
that of a man and woman who have 
destroyed each other for love. And we 
are such a pair. If he dies he shall die 
with me ! There, I am talking like a fool ! 
What do you know of all this ?" 

She stood up in an a^ttitude of enforced 
calmness, and patted her little girl on the 
head with a grandly protecting air, as 
though she had been a queen. Tyrone 
was greatly embarrassed. He saw that 
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he could be of no further use, and would 
now gladly have escaped. 

" If I can do anything for you," he said^ 
*' I shall be always ready, and I am easily 
found. I can only now offer you a little 
help. Your husband, I suppose, is a coun- 
tryman of mine. I don't want to ask any 
of your secrets, but I can guess that much, 
and he may, perhaps, in brighter days, 
have known some of my family, although 
not myself. You know where to find me, 
and seem to know something of me. You 
can't but know that I am the poorest, as 
well as the last, of my house. All that 
I now have with me I ask you to accept." 

Something there was which made him 
feel a reluctance to put money into her 
hand. He took out all his purse con- 
tained — ^literally all — and put it on the 
chimney-piece, close to where the one 
sordid candle flickered. It was not much ; 
two sovereigns and a handful of shillings. 

The woman glanced at the money, then 
suddenly caught Tyrone's hand and pressed 
it to her lips. 

" If I can do anything more," he began, 
^'to-morrow, or if you would like me to 
come again " 
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" No," she said, gently — speaking gently 
for the first time — " I don't ask anything 
more of you except this, that if by any 
chance you should ever see him after he 
recovers — oh! he will recover soon, very 
soon! — if you should see him anywhere — 
any time — don^t recognise him, don't speak 
of this. He is very proud. Even I shouldn't 
dare to tell him what I have done to-night, 
though it was done to save his life." 
*' I should never know him again." 
" Or me with him. If you should see 
me, promise that you will say nothing?" 
" Of course. I give you my word." 
" I thank you." She had now taken the 
candle in her hand to light him to the 
door. He saw that the hand was white, 
still white, and small. She followed his 
glance quickly as a flash, and guessed its 
meaning. " Yes," she said, with a wild, 
wan smile, " 1 was a lady once. I am a 
ruined lady as surely as you, Tyrone, are 
a ruined gentleman ! But you may retrieve 
yourself; I never can. If he lives I don't 
care for anything else. You have helped 
him, and I beg of God to bless you." 
" Shall I come again to ask for him?" 
" No ; oh, no. If I am driven again to 
YOL. I. 5 
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utter despair, I will find you out, not 
otherwise. One word more. On vour 
honour as a gentleman you do not believe 
me a mere common beggar ?" 

" On ray honour as a ruined gentleman," 
he said, with some bitterness, " I do not" 

"Thank you again! I expected as 
much. Good night, and may God make 
it a good night to you." 

She turned back into the house. Tyrone 
entered the cab, and drove away. When 
he reached the House of Commons he 
found, to his great vexation, that the 
debate had unexpectedly run dry, and 
that the division was over. He felt sure 
that the absence of his name from the 
division list would not escape notice. He 
also found, when he took. out his purse, 
that he had not left himself money enough 
to pay for his cab. The man knew him, 
however, and would see him any day, so 
the want of money was of little consequence 
in that case. But Tyrone was in a mood 
of mind to be annoyed by trifles, and this 
annoyed him. He asked a question or two 
of a policeman at one of the inner doors, 
and found that the House would probably 
be " up " in a. few minutes. It was not 
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worth his while to take the trouble of 
going in. 

Tyrone turned slowly out of Palace 
Yard. He felt uncertain where to go. His 
mood was unusually irritable, impatient, 
and perplexed. Many things had combined 
that evening to bring home to him a keen 
sense of his past folly and present degra- 
dation. The mere exposition of his affairs 
to Mr. Joseph Aspar, whom, in his heart, 
he felt inclined to despise as at once servile 
and purse-proud, had been a trial of tem- 
per and an evidence of humiliation. He 
was a little ashamed — he could not tell 
why — of the sort of momentary emotion 
he had betrayed when the money-lender's 
daughter played the old Irish air on the 
harp. He was annoyed that such an 
absurd outburst of feeling should have 
prevented him from bringing to any con- 
clusion the disagreeable business he had 
sacrificed a whole evening to finish. Many 
of the words and allusions of the woman 
who had captured him in Palace Yard 
ofi^ended and galled him. He had no doubt 
that the sick man was, or once had been, 
some friend or dependant of the Tyrone 
family; and her words showed him only 

5— a 
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too plainly that he was himself regarded 
with reproach and contempt, as a broken- 
down and ruined prodijral. He was vexed 
that he should have been absent from the 
division, because he knew that his party 
expected some attention and fidelity, and 
he was conscious that they were beginning 
to complain of him. Finally, although he 
was incapable of feeling even a moment's 
regret for a kindly action, cost what it might, 
he was nevertheless vexed that he had no 
money left in his purse. 

Thus, vexed with a variety of vexations, 
he turned irresolutely away. It was not 
yet one o'clock, and he had not counted on 
being in bed before four — ^before bright 
day. He did not care to go home just 
now. The night would seem to have been 
utterly wasted if he went home now. A 
lover of pleasure feels terribly wronged by 
fate if he has to do without pleasure, even 
though he be in no mood to enjoy it. 

No, he would not go home just then. 
There was a drawing-room where he knew 
he was even still expected and looked for. 
Thither he went, rather listlessly and me- 
chanically, not much caring to go, and 
more thoughtful than usual. 
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The cottage on the Surrey heath had 
meanwhile one restless and almost sleepless 
inmate. Mr. Aspar's younger daughter 
could not understand what had befallen 
her. Her head was light; her heart had 
a strange aching heaviness in it. She 
seemed to herself wild, and dizzy, and 
dreamy. She avoided her sister, and buried 
herself in her own room, and was supposed 
to have been out of temper with something, 
and therefore was charitably left to herself. 
For it must be owned that she sometimes 
had her little fits of anger, and that the 
gentler Alicia did not much care to en- 
counter her in such moments. 

But now she was not out of temper ; and 
looking back upon yesterday and the day 
before, and all the yesterdays, she hardly 
kn€W herself, or comprehended how such 
little things could vex and anger her. Was 
she then really only a child yesterday, and 
was she now a woman, and does a child 
change into a woman that way, all suddenly, 
in an hour, in a flash ? 

What was the matter with her? She 
could not read, nor think; she was only 
possessed by a vague restless, sightless 
craving, and sad longing. Sad it was un- 
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questionably, and yet there was, too, a 
strange sense of ecstasy about it, for when 
once or twice she thought of the possibility 
of being restored to her condition of 
yesterday, the thought was terrible as that 
of some profound irreparable loss. Some- 
thing she seemed to have acquired which 
now, though it pained her, she could not 
lose without such a struggle as that which 
dismisses life itself. Every new emotion 
sprung of the successive seasons of life is 
born in pain as man is; but birth is a 
triumph, a new possession, and a glory 
none the less. 

Jennie Aspar was not naturally a vain 
and self-conceited girl. Yet to-night, before 
she began undressing, she sat for a long 
time in front of the looking-glass and gazed 
at her face in the mirror, 'and studied it, 
and wondered if it had any beauty in it, 
and hoped— oh, hoped so fondly and with 
such a sickening sense of doubt and dis- 
trust ! — that she was not without a charm. 
She tortured herself with thinking how she 
had looked all the night ; and whether some 
other dress might not have become her 
better, and whether more ornaments or less 
ornaments would have improved her. She 
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allowed her hair to fall this way and that 
way round her shoulders — she enacted, 
almost without knowing it, countless follies 
of which, at another time, she would have 
been ashamed. She stood at the window 
and looked out upon the trees, and the sky, 
and the stars, as women and men have done 
in their youth, since ever youth was, and 
stars seemed sympathetic. Then she felt a 
momentary revival of pride and shame, and 
grew angry with herself, and tried to hide 
from herself by covering her face with her 
hands; and found that, thus screened, she 
saw herself only all the clearer. She 
hastened into bed, and tossed and tumbled 
there and could not sleep, and knew not 
how it was with her. 

She began to think how, formerly, when 
some sudden illness or pain had come to 
her in the night, she had arisen and gone 
into her sister's room, and been soothed and 
petted by Alicia. Now she shrank from 
the very thought of any such companionship 
with a kind of shudder : and the clasp of 
her sister's arms would have been unen- 
durable. At last, perhaps in pity, and to 
save her from a night of utter unrest, there 
came on her thoughts of her father's posi- 
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tion and occupations : of his servile ways, 
of their obscurity, and of a certain atrno* 
sphere of meanness encompassing their 
lives, despite of their money and luxury — 
and a miserable despair seized her and 
forced her passion to relieve itself in tears, 
and she cried herself to sleep. 

The morning came, in sunlight, stream- 
ing through green leaves, and Jennie 
awoke with a vague sweet sense of new 
joy and possession. For the first moment 
or two it was all joy and sweetness, as if 
she had had some gift of immortality or 
other wonderful endowment conferred 
upon her, of which the world around 
knew nothing yet. Even when the realities 
of things came in upon her, and she heard 
the voice of her father and of her sister, 
and of the servants, and knew that she 
had slept rather late, and knew that she 
had now to dress and get up to breakfast 
and a prosaic world, she was yet conscious 
of a certain gladness and pride. The 
world was not the same to her this morn- 
ing that it showed itself at the same time 
yesterday. It was transfigured. She had 
entered upon a new existence. The first 
grand exulting epoch in a woman's life 
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had come upon her — ^she had found a 
hero. 

There was a dainty little volume, bound 
in crimson morocco, that lay with others 
on Jennie Aspar's dressing table. It was 
a volume made up of selections from the 
early English poets : a passage from 
Shakspeare, a description from Spenser, a 
profound couplet of humour and wisdom 
from Chaucer, and so forth — an anthology 
deemed by Mr. Aspar specially suitable and 
safe for girls, that they might know some 
of the best things from poets of whom it 
would not be right that educated English- 
women should know absolutely nothing, but 
whose full pages Englishwomen were not 
properly to be allowed to explore. Jennie 
Aspar as she dressed opened the volume 
listlessly, and her eyes fell upon one 
" mighty line" by Marlowe : 

" Who ever loved that loved not at first sight P" 

The line flamed in her eyes like fire. She 
read her own soul in its light. Her cheek 
grew suddenly red; she put the book 
hurriedly down. Yet in her heart she 
felt proud, as one who has heard the voice 
of an oracle. 
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She came down to breakfast in a glad- 
some and exaltee sort of condition. There 
was a strange sense of pride in her which 
banished all petty ill-humours, and made 
her feel very tender and considerate to her 
father and her sister. She thought Alicia 
was looking very beautiful, and she said so. 
She kissed her father with special warmth. 
Mr. Aspar was in a terribly moralizing 
mood, to her great surprise. He preached 
quite a sermon on extravagance, pride, 
and want of principle. This had special 
reference to their guest of the previous 
evening, as she soon found. Mr. Aspar 
used long, solemn and eloquent words to 
describe Tyrone's pride, his arrogance, his 
prodigality of the past and his poverty of 
the present. He darkly hinted at yet graver 
offences, but only very darkly. Jennie 
grew so red that she did not venture to 
look up until the lecture was nearly 
finished; then she could restrain herself 
no longer. 

" Did you learn all this since last night, 
papa ?" 

"Ko, my love — that is not all. I cer- 
tainly have had some confirmation even 
this morning. Some confirmation — ah yes. 
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indeed" (he liad already seen Carpenter), 
— " very sad. Pride and poverty !*' 

" Especially poverty !" said Jennie, with 
scornful eyes. 

" Especially poverty, of course, my love ! 
that is, when coupled with morals of which 
one cannot approve. Honest poverty is 
very different." 

" Is he ever coming here again ?" 

"Who, my dear?'*" 

"I thought we were only speaking of 
him — of Mr. Tyrone — papa. Is he ever 
likely to come here any more?" 

" It is possible, my dear. I do not say 
that it may not be possible. In business 
we have often to meet on friendly terms 
with persons whose private conduct we 
cannot admire." 

" Yes ; but / would not, if I were a man, 
go out of my way to invite such people to 
my house, and beg of them to come, and 
make myself humble to them, and put my- 
self under their feet — I would not do it !" 

" Men often have to conciliate." 

" Then I am glad I am not a man. I 
could not do it for all the world." And so 
saying, Jennie left the room rather hastily 
as if she had forgotten something. 
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Mr. Aspar had finished his breakfast. 
He looked at his watch and rose to go. 

" I am very glad," he said to his elder 
daughter, "to hear Jennie express such 
sentiments. She puts them a little sharply, 
but they do credit to her moral feelings. 
I am glad to find that she estimates 
properly such a young man as Mr. Tyrone." 

" I hope she does estimate him properly," 
AUcia answered, thoughtfully. 

"You heard her, Alicia, my love, you 
heard how warmly she spoke. She posi- 
tively blamed me for eVen bringing -him 
here ! I am relieved a good deal. You^ 
my dear, I need not caution, if Mr. Tyrone 
should come here again. His prospects are 
not by any means so good as I fancied ; and 
he can't well marry for fourteen or fifteen 
years." 

Alicia tossed her head slightly, but then 
said quite good humouredly — 

" There isn't the slightest occasion to be 
uneasy on my account, papa dear." 

" No, my love, I thought not." 

"I never thought of him, and I can 
assure you he never thought about me." 

"Quite right, all right, so much the 
better. I think the gilding of that cor- 
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nice wants looking to, Alicia; I'll tell Car- 
penter. That hearthrug too — ^isn't it fading 
very much, and so soon ? You oughtn't to 
let the sun come in so much in the morn- 
ings. That blind is quite in order, surely?" 
The younger daughter had now returned 
to the room. Usually her father never 
expected her to go into these little details 
about fading carpets and tarnished cor- 
nices. It vexed her, in fact, to see him 
always casting his eyes about the room in 
minute inspection of every chair and table. 
She disliked to see him thus converting 
himself into a housekeeper, and chafed often 
at the good-humoured and congenial zest 
with which Alicia would go elaborately 
into her father's views and considerations 
on the polishing of a curtain ring, or the 
negligence of a housemaid. Indeed Mr. 
Aspar was a man who will not allow a 
woman of spirit, be she wife or daughter, 
to hold him in much respect. She may 
feel affection for him; but she could not 
respect his undisguised worldliness, his 
servile ways, his small pride in costly 
furniture, his small anxieties about its 
proper preservation. Her father's pecu- 
liarities were a trial in general to Jennie 
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Aspar. But this day, for some reason, her 
heart softened and melted to him, with 
something like a fiUal pity and compassion 
for his very meannesses; with something 
like a feeling of penitence for her own past 
impatience ; something like a sense that she 
was even now deceiving him, keeping a 
secret emotion from him, entering upon a 
new chapter of life which was to separate 
their hearts more widely than ever. Jennie 
Aspar was the better already in soul and 
spirit for the night that had passed over 
her head. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs, Granger, " Aunt Lucy," lived in 
Denzill Street, leading out of one of the best 
squares. Mrs. Granger liked her friends to 
describe her as of Denzill Street. " The 
Grangers of Denzill Street, you know." 
The square into which Denzill Street opened 
was not one of your new crude, Belgravian 
structures of stucco which rose out of a 
builder's swamp the day before yesterday, 
and might be inhabited by any sort of people 
who had money. Bruton Square was sur- 
rounded, or nearly so, by family mansions, 
in which successive generations had lived. 
The palace and gardens of a great nobleman 
occupied nearly one side of it, and presented 
to the public the view of a blank dead wall, 
with a grim gate, and tantalizing glimpses 
of noble trees above it. Many of the houses 
had still the iron extinguishers outside their 
doors, where, in the olden days, the torch- 
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bearers put out their flambeaux. Bruton 
Square was not specially bright and clear, it 
was not staring; it was solid, old, and grand. 
Your new rich man would have found 
himself out of his element there. 

It was a great thing therefore to live in 
one of the streets opening into Bruton 
Square. To live in Denzill Street was one 
of Mrs. Granger's dearest sources of pride. 
But Denzill Street itself may not apparently 
be a desirable place to live in. Anywhere 
out of London it would have been impossible 
to get people of good position to pay a high 
rent for a house in such a place. It is 
doubtful whether any stranger to London 
could be induced to believe in an unexag- 
gerated picture of the condition of Denzill 
Street. Yet, the faithful picture is worth 
studying, if only to see what a respectable 
Enghshwoman will do for fashion. 

Denzill Street connects Bruton Square 
with a great west-end thoroughfare. When 
you enter Denzill Street you are in a 
perfect network of fashionable streets. 
But strangers approaching Denzill Street 
from the great thoroughfare, not the 
square, have been known to turn back in 
disgust, feeling convinced that they must 
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have come to the wrong place. For the 
opening of the street at that end looks like 
a bit of St. Giles's. A narrow, crooked neck 
or gorge it is, with dirty little squalid shops 
on either side, and it seems to be everywhere 
covered and domineered by the backs of 
houses. As he passes on, the visitor is aware 
of a rag-and-bottle store, a dairy, an esta- 
blishment which proclaims the sweeping 
of chimneys and keeping flues in order as 
its motive, an old-clothes dealer's, a small 
tailor's, two shabby little bonnet- frame 
shops, a timber-yard, oddly crammed away 
among all these dwarf tenements, an under- 
taker's, a staymaker's, a cobbler's, and the 
Bruton Arms public-house. Being assured, 
however, that that positively is Denzill 
Street, leading to Bruton Square, the 
stranger takes heart of grace and pushes 
on. After a while the shops begin slightly 
to improve in their character. The cobbler 
is succeeded by a boot and shoemaker ; the 
stays give place to " Madame D'Epinay of 
"P aris^ corsetibre.^^ One or two small jewel- 
lers appear, and here and there a tiny 
private dwelling-^house, mean and dingy of 
complexion. At last Denzill Street becomes 
almost exclusively made up of private 
VOL. I. 6 
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houses, and it empties itself, still narrow 
and poor, into stately Bruton Square, like 
some miserable muddy stream trickling into 
a broad blue lake. For the very best part 
of Denzill Street is small, starved, and mean. 
The private houses, of fading yellow-white 
fronts, are all given up to portico, dining- 
room and drawing-room* The halls are 
narrow; the stairs are diminutive and mean ; 
the bedrooms are hardly the size of a good 
bath ; the servants nearly all sleep off the 
premises; the carriages are kept in the 
neighbouring myews. The only thing large 
about the place is the rent. For one of 
these shabby stifling little dens of gentility 
you might have a mansion and grounds at 
Denmark Hill or Highgate. But then you 
would not have the pride of living in Denzill 
Street, Bruton Square. 

In one of the smallest of these fashionable 
residences lived the Grangers. Mrs. Granger 
never, under any circumstances, approached 
her house from any but the Bruton Square end. 
She avoided the rag-and-bottle shops, the cob- 
bler's, the public-house, and the other eyesores 
of the locality. Her own drawing-room win- 
dows looked across, and at small distance, on 
a blacking-shop, but she could not help that. 
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Our little Jennie had a quick sense of 
humour, and a pretty keen appreciation of 
the ridiculous. She was not considered a 
very sensible little person. No giri is who 
has at once a turn of the romantic and a 
somewhat hasty temper. Placid, steady- 
going people set her down at once as wild 
and foolish. But she often saw more truly 
into the reality of things than shrewd and 
commonplace persons could do. She hardly 
knew where her father conducted his busi- 
ness in town, or what manner of business 
it was, but she divined, in some instinctive 
way, that the people who dined with him 
generally despised him. 

One of the persons who afforded her a 
great deal of amusement, and caused her a 
little vexation, was her aunt, Mrs. Gran- 
ger. This lady lived, as so many ladies 
do, for fashion. Her means were very 
limited, considering her objects, and she 
was a perfect martyr to the struggle be- 
tween objects and means. When she gave 
a dinner party, or more often an evening 
party, she suffered unheard-of agonies in 
advance and afterwards. There was agony 
about doing the thing properly and the 
minimum of cost; the agony lest any of 

6—2 
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the best people should fail to come; the 
agony about the attendance, and so forth. 
When Jennie and Alicia dined with her 
en famille^ they positively had not enough 
to eat. They were healthy girls, with good 
appetites, and they could have eaten ever 
so much more if they had had it. If there 
were but four present, Mrs. Granger, Mr. 
Granger, and the two nieces, all the state 
of the highest occasion was observed, the 
game silver dishes, the same epergne^ih^ same 
display of flowers, the same attendance, the 
same low dresses and bare arms ; the same 
little sips of wine, in appropriate glasses, 
at the right time. All this pageantry some- 
times surrounded two or three mutton- 
chops, which Jennie alone could have 
eaten if she were hungry. Of late she took 
good care not to be, for she made a 
specially substantial meal at home at lun- 
cheon, and so she was able to sustain her 
character for ladylike abstemiousness at 
her aunt's, and to diminish but slightly the 
slender substance of the feast. 

All this Alicia took with placid good 
temper, and even respect. Alicia liked her 
aunt, and considered all her ceremonials 
becoming to her station, and therefore im- 
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pressive and august. Alicia was a very 
good girl. It is so good not to have any 
sense of the ridiculous! "Passion never 
laughs," says a poet and a thinker. Many 
people believe that Virtue never laughs. 

But Jennie could not help laughing, 
however; although she liked her aunt, and 
was personally rather grateful to her, she 
could never get over the coldness with 
which Mrs. Granger treated the father of 
her nieces. For a long time Jennie had gone 
to Mrs. Granger's in a rebellious spirit, 
against her will, and only because her 
father and sister talked her into it. For 
Jennie, like many hot-tempered young per- 
sons, was always doing things she would 
rather not do. She began by protesting 
vehemently against being asked to do this 
or that, and grew angry because she was 
asked to do it; then she said something 
sharp, and in a few minutes she was sorry, 
was afraid she had hurt somebody's feel- 
ings, was longing to do anything in the 
way of atonement, and was only too glad to 
be allowed to do the very thing to which, 
in the first instance, she had so warmly 
objected. So she went to Mrs. Granger's, 
and at length grew into the habit of going 
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there whenever she was bidden, and think- 
ing nothing about it. 

But now an odd change had suddenly 
taken place. She became as anxious to go 
to Mrs. Granger's as she would formerly 
have been to stay away. Her aunt Gran- 
ger came to be of singular value and in- 
terest in her eyes. Her aunt asked her 
to stay in Denzill Street for a few days, 
and she went joyously, although with peni- 
tent conscience, for she was leaving behind 
her Alicia, and the tree on the lawn, and 
the lovely views all across the Surrey com- 
mon. She went with sparkling eyes, and 
perhaps with shame-blushing cheeks; de- 
lighted to go, penitent to find herself 
delighted, afraid to confess to herself why 
she was glad, or why she was ashamed. 
In truth, she was willing and joyful to go 
to Aunt Granger's dull little house in Den- 
zill Street, where she would never have 
quite enough to eat, because there was a 
dim faint shadow of a shade of a chance 
that Mr. Tyrone might come there, or that 
they might meet him somewhere. 

There was one place of all others which, 
when Jennie came to Denzill Street, she 
wished to see. This was the House of 
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Commons. She so particularly longed to 
hear a debate. Mrs. Granger was glad. 
She liked girls to show some interest in the 
House of Commons. It was the right sort 
of thing. All young ladies of good position 
liked to go to the Ladies' Gallery. She 
had never knowi\ that Jennie cared about 
such things, by which Aunt Lucy really 
meant that she never supposed that Mr. 
Aspar's daughter could have had such an .. 
instinctive appreciation of the respectabi- 
lities. She was greatly pleased, she knew 
ever so many members, she would make 
arrangements at once, and take Jennie to 
the House. 

So she did: and they went one fine 
evening, Mr. Granger accompanying them, 
to give them into the custody of a member. 
Jennie's heart was beating as they were 
conducted through echoing halls and 
crowded lobbies, and corridors, that seemed 
all windows, and corridors that seemed all 
gloom and dusk, past white statues and 
fading frescoes, and the effigies of kings 
and queens and princes on painted panes. 
Apart from all peculiar and personal emo- 
tion, Jennie was intensely excited by the 
prospect of what she was to see. Away, 
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immured in her quiet home, she had often 
wondered what that great arena must be 
like, where the grand political battles were 
fought, which seemed so fittingly the field 
for modem men to show their power. She 
had formed an idea of something stately 
and awful : something to hold one's breath 
svs one gazed at it. She was hurried, all 
bewildered and dazed, into the Ladies^ 
Gallery: and they took their seats: and 
— *'Aunt Lucy, is thai the House of 
Commons?'* 

For Jennie only saw an oblong, common- 
place room, with a large clock staring at 
her from beneath a gallery filled with 
commonplace-looking persons : a room with 
rows of green leather benches, and the 
benches occupied by lounging and yawning 
men, who did not appear in the least to re^ 
semble Roman senators. Some buzzing, 
humming conversation was going on below, 
of which Jennie could hardly catch a word. 
The whole thing looked so uninteresting. 
That the House of Commons ? Why^ that 
was exactly her idea of a vestry-meeting, as 
Pickens would have described it : of a board- 
room: of something parochial, unheroic, 
and unpieturesque. Jennie's heart at first 
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sank within her. There was one illusion 
gone, anyhow. 

However, she had not come there merely 
to see the House of Commons. 

From her seat behind the gilded bars, 
Jennie looked eagerly down into the House. 
There was nobody there — nobody in her 
sense; although the House was rather full. 
Suddenly there was a commotion, and 
members began to rush out as if the building 
was on fire. Jennie looked up at her aunt 
inquiringly. "What a disappointment!" 
said Mrs. Granger. The important debate 
which was to have come on had gone off 
somehow, collapsed unexpectedly. Jennie 
was at once depressed. Was there nothing 
else? Nothing to speak of; only some Irish 
question. Jennie trembled ; and managed 
to say that she thought she should like to 
remain a little longer just to see a little 
more — if aunt would be so kind — and then 
her voice failed her, and her heart beat fast 
and her eyes swam, and she fancied in her 
mingled delight and alarm that everybody 
in the Ladies' Gallery, in the House, in the 
galleries opposite, must observe her emo- 
tion, for he had just come in. He was 
there, standing down below in front of her, 
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fturvejing the House as coolly as though he 
were Mr. Speaker, and owned the whole 
concern. How handsome he looked, and 
careless and unconscious, with his hand in 
his pocket, as he stood there near the door. 
Then he went and took a seat, and began 
apparently to be very attentive; and once 
or twice removed his hat suddenly (Jennie 
was surprised to see so many gentlemen 
with their hats on), and partly rose from 
his scat, as if to speak, but sat down again, 
and resumed his hat, for something or other 
was being debated, and some tiresome old 
man (a leading member of the Government, 
Mrs. Granger told Jennie,) would persist 
in prosing away, although Mr. Tyrone evi- 
dently wanted to speak. Jennie half con- 
fessed to herself, with a little secret pang, 
that slio didn't quite like Mr. Tyrone's hair 
parted in the middle. It seemed too like 
a mere coxcomb or a woman. Perhaps, 
too, his gloves looked rather dainty. But 
what of that? She crushed such mean, 
ignoble criticism ; and, besides, what did it 
matter to her t 

**Do you see the young man seated 
near Mr* Prinker there, Jennie?" her aunt 
whispered; *^the handsome young man. 
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who has just taken off his hat, with the 
curling hair parted in the middle— no, not 
there, my dear, but on the right." 

" I see him, aunt." 

'* That's Mr. Tyrone, the young Irish 
member, who " 

" Yes, aunt, I know ; I saw him before.*' 

"Indeed, Jennie. Where?" 

"He dined with us one day, aunt. 
Hush, pray.'* These last two words came 
out with a touch of Jennie's wonted im- 
patience. 

For the prosing person had sat down, 
mumbling something which he had not 
quite finished even when he took his seat, 
but kept mumbling still to the table ; and 
several members had risen, and — eTennie 
hardly knew how or why — only one 
of them kept his position, and the others 
collapsed, and. she was aware that Tyrone 
was speaking. For the few first sentences 
she could hardly be said to listen. Only 
the voixje filled her ear and possessed her. 
It was ^ strange, indescribable ecstasy to 
sit there and hear his voice. All else 
silent; only that voice heard! It was 
clear, musical, vibrating, with a ring of 
scorn in it, or complaint, for Tyrone was 
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angry about something or other. He 
used but a few easy gestures; only a 
quick motion of the hand now and then. 
He spoke but a few sentences, clear, vivid, 
animated, without any exaggeration; a 
conversational pitch, and hardly any more. 
Such as it was, the speech didn't seem 
to please some of the listeners — and the 
House was only half full — for there was a 
good deal of growling dissent, and there 
was some interruption, at which Tyrone 
flashed out a bright sarcasm, and there 
was laughter. A sharp, rapid sentence 
more, and the whole thing was over. 
Tyrone had not spoken for ten minutes 
altogether. Was that a speech? Jennie 
wondered. Was that eloquence? It was 
delightful to her^ and the voice was unlike 
anything she had ever heard. But how 
short it was, and how easily it seemed to 
be done I And now the House was blank 
again, for Tyrone had gone. 

So, when Mr. Prinker, M.P., "the 
eminent financier," who had brought them 
into the House, came to tell them that 
there would be nothing else worth lis- 
tening to, Jennie was glad. When Mr. 
Prinker, a handsome, mellifluous, bald, and 
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elderly gentleman, knowing that Jennie 
was new to Westminster Palace, offered to 
show the ladies over the place, she was 
glad too, for, after all, she liked to remain 
a little longer. Just as they were travers- 
ing one of the galleries whom did they see, 
right in their way, but Mr. Tyrone. He 
was walking slowly towards them, talking 
with the Hon. Captain Cadsby (son of old 
Cadsby, the Whig banker, lately made a 
peer for his eminent services in looking 
wise on the benches just behind the Ministry 
when the Whigs were in power, during 
five-and-twenty sessions,) and he was look- 
ing down. Jennie thought he would pass 
them without looking up, and she did not 
know whether to be glad or sorry. For 
she thought he probably would not recog- 
nise her, and she knew that, however 
natural this might be, it would mortify 
and afflict her terribly, and that she could 
never muster up a pleasant word for the 
rest of the evening, and could never get 
on with Mrs. Granger. All this passed 
though her mind in half a second, and was 
in vain, for Mr. Tyrone looked up and saw 
her, and recognised her, and took off his 
hat to her; and to her aunt, of course, 
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whom he knew slightly already; and, 
leaving Captain Cadsby, he came up and 
joined the party, and talked to Mrs. Granger 
in the most charming way, Jennie thought, 
and in another moment they were all 
walking on; Mr. Prinker ahead with Mrs. 
Granger, and Jennie with Mr. Tyrone 
following. 

Mr. Tyrone was very kind to the little 
maid, who seemed to him ever so young. 
Tyrone, with all his follies and faults, had 
a sweet and generous nature, which readily 
opened itself to S3nnpathy with that of a 
pure and bright girl. He felt quite a 
pleasure in showing Jennie all the frescoes 
and statues and corridors, and hearing her 
fresh and animated remarks. It was like 
going over a foreign city with which one 
is familiar in the company of an intelligent 
and ingenuous fellow-traveller, to whom 
all is new. Jennie knew so little of some 
subjects, and so much of others, was so 
well acquainted with out-of-the-way chapters 
of history, with unpopular poems, with at 
least the story of this or that painting or 
statue, and so little acquainted with the 
ways of the House, and of politics, that 
her talk was quite interesting. Some- 
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times she began to be afraid that ^e was 
talking too mach, and was on the point 
of saying so. 

"I heard your speech to-night," she 
said, suddenly. 

"That wasn't a speech; only a few 
words." 

" Yes, it was very short. May I come 
and hear you make a regular speech some- 
times?" 

*' I don't often make long speeches." 

" But you are a very good speaker, I 
have heard," 

Tyrone smiled. " I don't care about 
second-class speaking," he said. "There 
are only two or three really good speakers 
in the House, and I am not one of them." 

"How beautiful that is — oh, how very 
beautiful!" 

It was the view along and from the 
terrace which drew forth this exclamation. 
They had now just come on the terrace. 
It was a soft, warm evening, between 
sinking twilight and rising moon. The 
river looked silvery-grey in the faint light. 
The old Palace at Lambeth was steeped 
in a softening beauty; all unsightly objects 
faded ; a barge, with a heavy sail of dark 
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brown, floated slowly along the stream. 
The lights from the House itself showed 
orange and crimson in the night; a star 
or two was seen in the sky. Jennie felt 
her heart leap up at the beauty of the 
scene and the influence of the hour. 

" I never thought there was anything so 
beautiful in London — although Words- 
worth " And then she suddenly stopped, 

afraid that her companion would think her 
a foolish and romantic person. "Don't 
you think it exquisite ?" 

"I can't say I ever thought much 
about it. One doesn't think of beauty in 
London." 

"Oh, yes. At least we ought to." 

"Well, you shall teach me all the beauty 
of this. Now begin." 

"Nonsense; the idea of my teaching 
you! But you can read Wordsworth." 

"No, I can't. At least I have tried 
often, and failed. But I should be more 
ready to learn of you. Come, tell me all 
about this scene, and Wordsworth." 

" Oh, I couldn't, I have not the courage ; 
besides, if you don't feel it yourself, it 
would be useless. But I know that you 
do feel it." 
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" How do you know?" 

" Because you are so much affected by 
music, even when it is not very well 
played. Don't you remember the Irish 
air?" 

" Indeed I do remember. Shall I never 
hear you play it again ?" 

"As often as you like; I mean when 
you please — I don't know how to say it. 
I am afraid you thought me a very rude, 
ill-conditioned girl that night.'* 

" No, indeed ; I had not much oppor- 
tunity of hearing you speak." 

"You didn't think about me at all!" 
said Jennie, with a musical little laugh. 
"Well, it served me right — is that slang? 
-^for I meant to be rude and bitter, and 
to offend you terribly! And all thrown 
away. You were quite unconscious. But 
I am sorry and penitent, and I apologize 
all the same." 

" I forgive you on condition that I may 
hear you play on the harp again. But why 
did you want to offend me so terribly ?" 

" Well, because you seemed proud and 
disdainful, and seemed to think so much 
of yourself. And — oh, pray forgive me 
now, Mr. Tyrone, in good earnest, for 
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talking in such a way, and making myself 
ridiculous." 

" I am sorry," lie said, quite gravely, 
*^ that you should have thought me such 
an unpleasant person. I didn't intend to 
be so. But, pardon me, I believe I did 
think, at first, that you were very, very 
young." 

" Just a little girl, in fact ! Very well ; 
then I forgive you for that, which is a 
grave offence, and so we are quits." 

At this moment Mrs. Granger disturbed 
the talk, for she declared it time to go 
home. Mr. Tyrone accompanied the ladies 
to their carriage, and asked permission to 
call. Then he bowed, and went back to 
the House* with Mr. Prinker, and they 
drove home. 

At first Jennie felt happy and elate, and 
all the air around her seemed filled with 
gladness. Then suddenly everything dar- 
kened down within her,' and she became 
wretched. For she thought she had talked 
absurdly and pertly to Mr. Tyrone, and 
made an odious exhibition of herself. Oh, 
why, she asked herself, why had she talked 
in that sort of way ? What had prompted 
her to be so flippant and foolish? The 
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more she went over the conversation in 
her memory the more she felt ashamed of 
her own part in it. She would have liked 
to cover her face with her hands then and 
there. She hardly knew how to answer 
Mrs. Granger when the latter talked to 
her. The rest of the evening was miser* 
able. And Jennie lay awake in her bed 
half the night through, and cried tears of 
foolish vexation and shame ; and wondered, 
through all, whether he would really call 
before she returned to Surrey. 




CHAPTER V. 

Maurice Tyrone was a person* who had 
hitherto accustomed himself to think 
little of any inclination but his own, of 
any impelling motive but his own impulse. 
Happily he had come into the world with 
a kindly heart, and a frank, sweet nature, 
which refused to be wholly spoiled. From 
his earliest childhood he had been talked 
by those around him into believing himself 
a sort of exiled and ruined prince, the 
representative of a lost cause. When he 
came into his property he spent it as be- 
came a prince; that is, he flung it away 
upon idle show, and on favourites, who 
were often good for nothing. He came to 
England with a certain hostile and aggres- 
sive pride in supposing himself a sort of 
anachronism; and he was not a little sur- 
prised to find that an anachronism may 
become the welcome ornament of a London 
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saloon when it presents itself in the form 
of a handsome and accomplished young 
man, who appears to have plenty of money, 
and is adorned by a kind of semi-mythical 
rank. Tyrone was at once piqued and 
charmed by the welcome he received in 
English society, and the boyish, harmless 
vanity, which hitherto he had allowed to 
hold such sway over his actions, was 
soothed, flattered, and stimulated. Tyrone 
went in for display, and became a lion. 
He had come to England only to carry 
out his purpose of being an Irish repre- 
sentative in Parliament, but he began to 
enjoy very readily his social success. In 
the House of Commons, too, he spoke 
remarkably well, displaying an easy, con- 
cise force, which was peculiarly attractive, 
and propounding the most aggravating 
doctrines and questions with a graceful 
moderation of tone, which made them all 
the more effective. In short, he became a 
distinct personage, an individuality in 
London politics and society. The news- 
papers all denounced him, and all the jour- 
nalists personally liked him. His extrava- 
gances became famous, and rumour im- 
puted to him many indiscretions and follies 
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of which he had never been guilty. A 
noble delusion preserves a man often from 
ignoble errors and vices. Perhaps Mr. 
Tyrone raight have sunk to be a mere 
voluptuary if he had not been upheld by 
the generous, melancholy dream, that it 
was possible to play the part of an O'Neill 
or a Geraldine in the nineteenth century, 
in Belgravia, in Westminster Palace, with 
a Manchester member and an Irish Ultra- 
montane for colleagues and allies, and with 
frank loyalty to British monarchy as a 
condition precedent. 

A very few years found Tyrone on the 
verge of pecuniary ruin, and still at once 
too proud and too weak to acknowledge 
realities and face them out. A dash of 
the cynical began to grow up in him, 
ehiefly because of the self-examination which 
the very necessities of his existence forced 
upon him. Temptation, as he considered 
it, presented itself to him on two sides. 
He might, perhaps, accept (or obtain) some 
place under Government, which would save 
him from personal ruin, at the expense 
of all that dignity of Irish chieftain which 
he still delighted to -wear; or he might 
marry a lady who was still young, who 
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was remarkably handsome and attractive, 
who was immensely rich, and who, he 
could not doubt, would have him if he 
only asked her. This would save all chances, 
for she was a woman who would be only 
too glad to help him to sustain the part 
of Irish chief by herself becoming Irish 
chieftainess if he wished it. But Tyrone 
shrank from the self-shame of this mer- 
cenary surrender. Even if he had loved 
her, he would have shrunk from accepting 
rescue from ruin out of the generous hand 
of a woman. She was charming, kindly, 
devoted to him ; he felt an almost painful 
sense of gratefulness to her. Sometimes 
he could hardly help yielding to the magic 
of her personal attractions, and her warm, 
emotional nature. But his pride and his 
self-love had hitherto come to his rescue. 

And yet — and yet — something must be 
done. It was in this condition of mood 
and of difficulty that Tyrone found himself 
when Jennie Aspar's harp struck an un- 
expected and profoundly sympathetic chord 
in his sensitive, impulsive Celtic nature. 
If from that hour he had never seen the 
child again he would never have forgotten 
her. It was not she alone ; it was not the 
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music alone. He might have gone to a 
concert, and, having glanced at the pro- 
gramme and seen that that particular air ^ 
was set down for performance, have waited 
calmly for it, and listened with pleasure 
while some harpist far superior to Jennie 
made it thrill from the vibrating string, 
and have forgotten all about it in an hour. 
But as he heard it at Mr. Aspar's, the 
scene, the time, the surroundings, the 
business he had come for, the purposes 
he was beginning in his wavering soul to 
contemplate, the unexpected irruption of 
the music upon worldly plans, and con- 
fused, scattered hopes, smote him with an 
influence entirely peculiar, and not to be 
forgotten. It came to him almost as the 
Easter chorus comes on Faust. It came, 
at least, like a voice from the regions of 
romantic and generous dreamland, whence 
came once his highest and least selfish pur- 
poses, calling him to be true to the dreams 
of his youth, and not to sell even a noble 
folly for the pay of a Ministry or the 
bounty of a woman. 

He would, therefore, have remembered 
Jennie A spar had he never seen her again. 
But when they met again, her somewhat 
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strange blending of fresh, childlike inno- 
cence and piquant cleverness was so pleas- 
ing, new, and attractive to him, that he 
could not or would not deny himself the 
sense of a new enjoyment. He called at 
Denzill Street every day while Jennie 
stayed there. He took Mrs. Granger and 
her niece to the Ladies' Gallery, and walked 
with them on the terrace more than once. 
He was especially glad when one day that 
he happened to call Mrs. Granger happened 
not to be at home, and he had half an 
hour s t6te-a-tete with Jennie. Mrs. Granger 
was very well pleased that her niece should 
be admired. It gave Jennie a new value 
if she drew fashionable young men to 
Denzill Street. She made Jennie lengthen 
her stay. She sent for Alicia too. The 
Hon. Captain Cadsby came with Tyrone to 
call, and came again and again on his own 
account, and was very attentive to Alicia. 

" Mr. Tyrone," said Jennie, the day that 
he found her alone, '' I have just been 
reading something about you in this stupid 
paper. What does it all mean ? Is it true 
that you hate England and English people, 
and that you would be a rebel if you could ? 
Rebel against what ?" 
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Tyrone smiled. 

" All that means nothing. It's just the 
right sort of thing to say, I suppose. 
Perhaps I shall meet the man who wrote 
it in the club smoking-room to-night, and 
we shall find that we agree in almost all our 
opinions." 

" But what untruthfulness ! Write one 
thing and think another." 

" No, not quite that. A man expresses 
his own opinions in private conversation; 
the opinions of his newspaper — that is, the 
opinion of the average Philistine mind — 
when he writes. At least I suppose so.'' 

" I wouldn't write a line that I didn't 
believe every word of." 

" Nor I. But I haven't been trained to 
the thing." 

" You couldn't be trained to that^ I am 
sure. But now, do you hate English 
people ?" 

" All my warmest friends are English, I 
think. I sometimes feel as if I were a sort 
of renegade because of that very thing." 

" But why? Now that is just what I 
want to know. Why do you feel yourself 
like a renegade ? Why shouldn't you love 
England as well as I do?" 
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"Well, you are English, Miss Aspar, 
and I am Irish." 

*^ Still I don't understand. May I not 
love Ireland? I think I do love her 
already/' 

" I fear it's a long story and a weary 
one." 

" I wish you would tell me, if you don't 
think me rude for asking, or too stupid to 
understand." 

Tyrone stood up and walked to the 
chimney piece, against which he leaned, 
with one hand in his pocket, and an ex- 
pression of humorous embarrassment on 
his face. 

"We were conquered, you know," he 
began. 
• " Hundreds of years ago ! Yes. Well ?" 

" We don't like the idea evefa yet. We 
have never quite got over it. Good- 
humoured English people, who are winners 
in most things, can't understand that, and 
think us sullen, and foolish, and impossible 
to please. I come of a family which, for 
seven centuries, has been always in re- 
bellion, I am the first of my house who 
ever was willing to live in peace under an 
English government. The Celtic nature 
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is not the least in the world like the Anglo- 
Saxon. With us everything is a sentiment. 
We can't help it ; English people don't un- 
derstand that, can't understand it. There 
are times when I could laugh at my own 
folly, or feel ashamed of it ; but I can't 
get over it for all that. What would you 
have ?" 

"But you don't really want another 
rebellion ?" 

" Of course not. I am not a lunatic or 
a criminal; and, believe me, I am deeply 
attached to England and English people. 
But I cannot forget that I belong to a 
people and a family which suffered half a 
dozen conquests, and countless confisca- 
tions. Perhaps this is absurd. We cannot 
help it. I told you once of the Banshee ? 
Very well. The national fancy which 
originated the Banshee isn't quite the same 
as that which is represented by the Metro- 
politan Eailway. We don't believe in the 
Banshee now any more than you, but it iff 
to us a thing intelligible and in keeping." 

"Then do you mean that you and we — 
the Irish and the English — ^never can get 
on together ?" 

" Oh, no ; but that the people must not 
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be surprised if the bond does not become 
close and living all at once. You mustn't 
be impatient. You must allow to the 
conquered the consolation of his grievance.'' 

" So many hundred years/' said Jennie, 
musingly, " and not forgotten yet." 

" Yes," said Tyrone, with a sudden im- 
petuosity, " I grow sometimes weary of the 
everiasting whine and moan, which never 
come to anything. I sometimes despise 
myself for joining in it, or encouraging it. 
So impotent and so vain ! — when nothing 
can be done — nothing. We might, at 
least, have the dignity of patience and 
silence." 

"When nothing can be done? You 

speak as if you were sorry nothing can 

be done. Isn't that very like what this 

paper says — as if you would be a rebel 
if ?" 

" If I could ? No ; I wish for some- 
thing better. So do we all, I hope — in 
Ireland I mean. But there are moments, • 
of course, when the old spirit breaks out, 
let us do what we will. Every Irishman 
who is not a lacquey or a coward is a con- 
quered rebel, Miss Aspar, and nothing else. 
This seems an odd anachronism, does it 
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not, here in the nineteenth century, you 
and I talking together in sight of Picca- 
dilly? It is true, though, all the same. 
Wherever you see an Irishman you see a 
man separated from the English friend who 
converses with him by the fact that the 
Irishman always feels himself the repre- 
sentative of a lost cause." 

"I don't understand it," said Jennie. 
*' But I wish /represented a lost cause." 

" Why so ?" 

" Because I think it's poetic and romantic 
and interesting, and not commonplace." 

Tyrone smiled. 

" You have answered the fool according 
to his folly," he said, with a dash of bitter- 
ness in his tone. " I do believe there is a 
good deal of that feeling at the bottom of 
the whole thing/' 

He turned the conversation to some other 
subject, and would not go back to that 
any more then. 

Jennie hunted up all the books she could 
get about Ireland in the rebel sense. She 
read the life of Hugh O'Neill and the songs 
of the Nation^ and Lady Morgan's forgotten 
"O'Briens and O'Flaherties," and various 
other specimens of biography, minstrelsy, 
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and fiction. She kept on at this sort of 
study for many days after she had left 
Denzill Street (we are now a little antici- 
pating), and at last there began to rise up 
in her wondering mind the consciousness 
that, in two little islands side by side, there 
really were two different nations, different 
in race, temperament, traditions, and hopes. 
This was, to her, a new and wonderful 
discovery. It affected her with a deep 
sense of pain; for, womanlike, 3he had a 
personal sentiment mixed up with her 
contemplations of everything, and she feared 
that there must alwiays be an utterly hope- 
less gap between England and Ireland — 
that is, between England and Mr. Tyrone 
— that is, between Mr. Tyrone and herself. 
Meanwhile Mr. Tyrone was now having 
frequent interviews with Jennie's father at 
the office over the collection of curiosities. 
No plan seemed to unfold itself for the 
raising of money on Tyrone's property or 
prospects ; and yet Tyrone must absolutely 
have money somehow. He had wasted 
everything except a little sum which 
had belonged to his mother, and was 
invested in Government securities. This 
gave him about three hundred a year, 
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and lie had always, amid whatever follies, 
steadily refused to cut up the poor little 
bird which gave those small golden eggs. 
He .began to make up his mind that he 
would positively withdraw from all society, 
and live resolutely on that pittance. But 
just for the hour he wanted money badly, 
and he would have it — ^for this once, of 
course, for this last time. He had a good 
many valuable trinkets, some of them heir- 
looms, which hitherto he had not dreamed 
of parting with, but which now must needs 
go. Among them were a diamond cross, 
which had belonged to some ancient lady 
of the family, a star which King James II. 
had given to an ancestor, a sword which 
had a jewelled hilt, and was presented by 
Philip II. of Spain to a Tyrone, and a few 
other such treasures. Tyrone resolved to 
sell these for money. " I don't see what 
good they ever did to me," he murmured 
to himself, endeavouring to excuse his 
degeneracy, " except to fill my head with 
idle romance and folly. FU begin a new 
career all the more appropriately by getting 
rid of them." 

Mr. Aspar undertook to dispose of these 
reliques privately. He informed Tyrone 
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that he should be able to get him a thou- 
sand pounds. 

" Give me," said Tyrone, " two or three 
hundred pounds, and keep the rest for the 
present. I had rather you did, Mr. Aspar." 

" But your banker, Mr. Tyrone : I query, 
sir, whether it would not be better '' 

" I have not troubled myself much about 
a bank account this some time, Mr. Aspar. 
In fact, I have been a fool, and I am not 
quite free of my folly yet. If I had even those 
few hundred pounds in a bank, I should 
perhaps spend them all the same. But 
when I leave them with you, and tell you 
why I have done so, I shan't come to you 
next day, and confess that I have already 
broken my resolve." 

"Well, sir, you gentlemen will, I sup- 
pose, be a little extravagant; we humble 
business men, of course, have not the 
way " 

" If that is to be a gentleman, Mr. Aspar, 
I think you might thank Heaven that 
you are not one ! If you can make a re- 
solve and keep it, if you can save the 
money you have honestly earned, you are 
far more of a gentleman than — than other 
people, I think. But I am going to try to 
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be a gentleman, too, in that sense. Keep 
the money for me.'' 

"With pleasure, sir, since you wish 
it. Shall I advance you three hundred 
pounds now? Then when I receive the 
money for you, I will give you a formal 
memorandum." 

" Thanks ; yes. I should like it now." 

Mr. Aspar counted over the notes, which 
Tyrone crushed up together and thrust into 
his pocket. Tyrone conversed with Mr. 
Aspar more respectfully than had been his 
wont. The growth of his acquaintance 
with Jennie had made him more disposed 
to find merit in her father, and to give up 
that kind of manner, de haut en bas^ with 
which he had been accustomed to treat 
him. Still Tyrone could not bring himself 
there, over that curiosity shop, to tell Mr. 
Aspar the money-lender how often of late 
he had visited his daughter. He could not 
come to a level of equality there. But some 
word or other hastily dropped made it clear 
to Mr. Aspar now that his client was a fre- 
quent visitor at Mrs. Granger's. He made 
up his mind that Jennie and her sister 
must at once return home. 

Tyrone, as he passed down the stairs. 
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encountered the sedate Carpenter, who 
bowed with reverential gravity. Tyrone 
hardly saw him. Our hero was, for the 
moment, very much elated. He had some 
money again, and could think of nothing 
just then but the fact that he could hide 
his ruin from Jennie's eyes for a few days, 
and seem to her still something like the 
descendant of princes. 

Carpenter knocked softly at his master's 
door, and then entered. Mr. Aspar was 
seated in an old chair drawn up to an old 
desk. The room was very shabby. Mr. 
Aspar only cared for handsome and costly 
things to please his daughters. He was 
biting his nails, and as a ray of sun fell 
upon his thin whiskers, and the lines about 
his face, he was looking very much aged. 

"Well, Carpenter," he asked, eagerly, 
"how are things looking?'' 

" Bad, sir — very bad." 

Mr. Aspar sighed. 

" As bad as we expected?" and he gazed 
up, with his head on one side. 

" Worse, sir, worse." 

He rubbed his hands through his hair 
fretfully, then he jumped up all in a ner- 
vous tremor. 
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" I'll bring those girls away, Carpen- 
ter," he screamed, ''from that cursed old 
woman^s house. She only wants them there 
to draw young west-end cubs around her. 
What would she care whom they married, 
or what happened? Carpenter, he goes 
there every day — after my little Jennie." 
Who, sirr 

That fellow — that confounded, insolent, 
broken-down, Irish profligate, who gives 
himself the airs of a prince, by Jove ! with- 
out a penny in his pocket. What a fool I 
was to bring him to the house. I thought 
there was a fortune left to him. Ill bring 
my girls home. Carpenter. She shaU come 
home, I tell you — Jennie shaU come 
home r 

Carpenter listened quietly. He had seen 
such fits come on his master of late, and 
he knew the reason why. In another mo- 
ment Mr. Aspar put his head between his 
hands and burst into tears. 

*'0h. Carpenter," he sobbed, in a low 
tone, " Fve only worked, and slaved, and 
thought for them, for my girls — ^to make 
them ladies — ^to leave them rich, and I 
shall die — ^I shall die! and they wont 
have a sixpence in the world !" 
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Meanwhile, Tyrone, sauntering slowly 
westward, was meditating on the caprices 
of fate, which doomed the descendant of 
princes to poverty, and gave wealth to an old 
money-lender and shopkeeper in London. 
Likewise, he wondered how the mean and 
commonplace personage came to have, be- 
sides his wealth, the treasure of such a 
pretty daughter — a daughter whom even 
the descendant of princes might strive to 
please. 




CHAPTER VI. 

We have already spoken of a lady whom 
Tyrone might have married. It was to her 
house he went when, the night we first saw 
him, he turned moodily out of Palace Yard. 
Mrs. Richmond Lorn had become, in a 
certain sense, one of the celebrities of the 
London season. She was rich, she was a 
widow, she was beautiful. Mrs. Lorn was 
dark of complexion, almost like a Cuban, 
with deep eyes, which gleamed like liquid 
jewels, and hair that naturally crisped and 
waved. She had a fine figure, full, but not 
exuberant ; and her neck and shoulders were 
in their way perfection, and only fell short 
of perfection in every way, because, when 
they were displayed in evening dress, they 
were so white and beautiful as to attract at 
first perhaps a disproportionate amount of 
attention. A stranger seeing Mrs. Lorn in a 
room for the first time was sure to ask either 
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" who is the lady with the eyes?" or " who is 
the lady with the shoulders?" 

Mrs. Lorn was an American. She came 
from Virginia. Now Virginia is or was an 
old-fashioned England, with the feudalism 
unextinguished. It is a great thing to belong 
to one of the first families of Virginia — 
the " F. F. V.'s*' as satirical Northerners call 
them. Not to be of the F. F. V.'s is to be 
nothing. Mrs. Lorn came of one of the first 
among the first. She was a beautiful girl, 
and a belle in her youth, but she was also a 
girl of some talent, and she went in for 
achieving distinction, 6r having a mission. 
Down in Dixie's Land they have a whole 
swarm of wonderful women, poetesses, 
novelists, artists, and so forth, whose fame 
never crosses the borders of the old slave 
dominion, but whom they adore and glorify 
down there, and on whom they lavish the 
most gorgeous expletives of praise. It was 
very easy for a pretty woman with money 
to become one of that gifted band. The men 
never troubled themselves much about such 
intellectual competition, but left their wives 
and sisters to do all the glowing novels and 
the impassioned verses, and were proud to 
believe that they had Southern Sapphos, 
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De Staels, and Dudevants in their own 
family circles. Mrs. Lorn, then Miss Selina 
Saulsbury, enrolled herself as a novelist and 
poetess, and was held by her admirers to 
threaten the laurels of the illustrious Mrs. 
Northwit, the feminine Walter Scott of the 
South, in the former field of glory, and to 
have dimmed the lustre of the Southern 
Corinna, the renowned lady who signed 
herself " Starfire" in the latter. 

But Miss Saulsbury desired a mission and 
a deed. She had a kindly heart, and she 
loved to do startling things. She became 
an abolitionist, and being a wealthy orphan, 
mistress of herself, she emancipated all her 
slaves. Thus she threw down, with an 
echoing clang, half her fortune, and she was 
denounced in her native State. She paid a 
visit to Saratoga, spent a winter in New 
York city, received several offers of marriage, 
and finally married Mr. Eichmond Lorn, a 
man of great wealth, from Bufialo, in New 
York State. They came to Europe not long 
before the Confederate rebellion broke out ; 
and in Europe they remained, Mrs. Lorn 
thinking America inferior and unattractive 
as regarded its social life. They lived in 
Rome, in Florence, in Dresden, in Paris. 
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They had one child, a little boy, born about 
a year after their marriage ; and four years 
after that Mr. Richmond Lorn died. 

Mrs. Lorn lamented him becomingly, 
although she had never made it any secret 
to him or to her more intimate friends that 
he was not her ideal, that their natures 
hardly corresponded, and that he was rather 
practical, unaspiring, and unimaginative. 
Lately she had come to live in London, and 
was devoting herself, she said, to her boy. 
On his behalf, doubtless, she gave a great 
many charming little dinner parties and 
crowded receptions, and did her best to 
make her way into brilliant London society. 
People said that she was looking for an 
English husband and an English title. They 
said that her mission and her aspiration were 
. now to become Lady Something or other. 

It was to one of Mrs. Lorn's evening 
parties that Maurice Tyrone went that night 
when with uncertain steps he turned away 
from the House of Commons. Certainly, if 
Mrs. Lorn panted for an English title there 
was no such honour to be obtained through 
Tyrone. Yet he was one of her most par- 
ticular favourites. From her first meeting 
with him, she admired him, and said so to 
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every one, himself included. She began to 
take, she declared, quite a maternal interest 
in him. He was not so much older than 
her boy, she said. The boy was thirteen. 

A wonderful little boy he was. Small 
and slender for his years, with curly hair, 
sparkling dark eyes, and thin sallow face, 
he had so much intelligence and precocity 
condensed into his little visage, that he 
might have reminded the beholder of one 
of the ancient fairies who thought fit to 
substitute themselves for stolen children, 
and who were discovered by the superna- 
tural shrewdness and antiquity peering out 
from under their shrivelled eyelids. Master 
Lorn had been set to study so early in 
Germany and France,, and had himself such 
a natural love of reading, that already he 
could discourse of Schiller, Shakespere, 
Racine, and Heine, had studied Darwin, and 
was fond of Quarterly Reviews. But he 
was a bright and spry little man, too, fall of 
animal spirits for all his Darwin, a gallant 
and devoted admirer of his mother, the pet 
of his mother s servants, and the perplexity 
of every new visitor to Mrs. Lorn. Young 
Lorn was almost as warm an admirer of 
Tyrone as his mother; looked up to him 
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with as much of personal homage as this 
premature youth could exhibit towards any 
son of earth, and in his way endeavoured to 
dress and make ujp after his friend and 
leader. He tried to part his curly little 
mop of hair down the middle, he bathed his 
kerchiefs in perfume, he wore gloves of the 
colour specially favoured by Tyrone, had a 
fashion of buttoning his little frock coat by 
one button at the waist as Tyrone had, and 
a way of standing with one hand thrust 
into one pocket, as Tyrone was accustomed 
to do. Having heard somehow that Tyrone 
was deeply in debt, he longed to be in debt 
too, but his mamma gave him so much 
money that he really could not work himself 
into that blest condition. But he was proud 
to think that as Tyrone came of a grand 
old family, nearly faded out now, so, 
too, did he, at least on the side of his 
mother. 

Mrs. Lorn lived in a house near the 
Marble Arch. She had taken the house for 
a year or two from its owner, who was 
abroad; and elegantly furnished as it was 
already, she had spent money in still further 
ornamenting it. One morning she is re- 
clining picturesquely on a sofa, and holds a 
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novel in her hand, at which she sometimes 
glances. 

Master Theodore Lorn entered dressed 
for some expedition out of doors evidently. 
His little coat was nattily held in at the 
waist by the one button; a handkerchief 
just showed its snowy tip from his breast 
pocket ; he had a tiny silver-headed cane in 
his hand. 

" Are you going out, darling?" 

*' Soon, mamma. I say, how charming 
you do look this morning." 

" Do I, Theodore? I am glad. You look 
pale, my child ; I hope you have not been 
studying too much." 

" Oh, well, you see this Greek is rather of 
a bore ; but I want to know all about it. 
Every fellow studies — every fellow who has 
anything in him. It never hurts us — don't 
you believe a word of it ! Look at the men 
in the House : they sit up half the night. 
Look at Tyrone ! There is a chap to sit up ! 
He never looks half so fresh as when he has 
gone to bed at four o'clock in the morning, 
and tumbled up at eight." 

" But Mr. Tyrone is a man, my love, and 
strong " 

*' Think I'm not strong? You just feel 
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that biceps — couldn't I punch a fellow's 
head ! There is that cad Charley Rivers — " 

"That what, darling?" 

" That cad, mamma. Cad, don't you 
know ? — mean, shabby, that sort of 
thing." 

" Don't you think you learn a little too 
much slang, Theodore ? " 

" Every one talks slang now : girls even. 
Cad's a great word of Tyrone's." 

" Oh, indeed." 

** Tyrone says he doesn't like to hear 
women talk slang, though." 

"He doesn't hear me indulge in such 
language, Theodore." 

"No: so he says; and he says you're 
right." 

"Does he — Mr. Tyrone — often — some- 
times talk of me, Theodore ? " 

" You bet ! I mean of course he does : 
ever so often." 

" What does he say, love ? " 

" Oh, praises you, you know — ^that sort 
of thing. Rum if he didn't " 

"Rum, darling?" 

" Yes — queer, you know." 

" Rum is a drink, my dear — sailors and 
people drink it." 
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Theodore burst into a genuine and boyish 
little spirt of laughter. 

" Oh, I say — ^it isn't that rum. Kum is 
an adjective signifying odd, droll, absurd. 
See Dr. Johnson, Noah Webster, Walker, 
and the Slang Dictionary. But I say, 
mamma; is Tyrone coming to call here 
to-day?" 

" I think — ^perhaps he is." 

" Well, it doesn't matter — I'll walk over 
and give him a call anyhow, and I'll bring 
him along to luncheon if I can. But he 
knows such lots of swells, he is always going 
somewhere." 

Mrs. Lorn toyed with the bracelet on her 
wrist, turning it slowly round and round, 
and only once sending a glance from her 
deep and liquid eyes into the unconscious 
face of her complacent boy. Perhaps it 
ought to have relieved her from some of 
her embarrassment that a servant came in 
and handed her a card. She took it as a 
means of relief, but when she had looked 
at it a new and deeper embarrassment came 
on her. 

" What's up, mamma ? " 

" A visit, dear, from a Colonel Quentin — 
do you know any Colonel Quentin? " 
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" Never heard the name in my life; who's 
he — ^what's his regiment?" 

** I don't know. Let the gentleman come 
up, Leonard — ^you wont care to stay, 
Theodore?'' 

"No, mamma, Fmoff. See yousoon again." 
He went daintily up to her, stepping jauntily 
in his little shiny boots, kissed her hand 
with the air of a gaUant, and left the room 
by another door than that which the visitor 
was to enter. 

Mrs. Lorn again looked at the card. It 
bore the words " Colonel Quentin, U.S.A." 
The latter initials, representing " United 
States Army," Mrs. Lorn had not mentioned 
when speaking to her son. 

" Colonel Quentin ? Quentin ? " she re- 
peated the words slowly to herself. "I 
never knew any Quentin but the one." 
' That moment the visitor himself was 
announced. Colonel Quentin was rather 
tall, very muscular, but thin, without an 
ounce of flesh anywhere to 9pare on him. 
He had a sallow face and close-cropped 
black hair, and a thick black moustache. 
He was fashionably dressed, but looked 
somehow like one of the darkest of forest 
Indians disguised as a gentleman. There 
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was something about him of the bravo: 
something of the professional gambler of 
the Mississippi steamers. From the hat 
which he held in his hand to the tips of 
his boots he was all shine : and . the glitter 
was the more remarkable because of the 
saturnine expression of his face. He bowed 
so low that the bunch of hot-house flowers 
in his button-hole was occulted from Mrs. 
Lorn's point of view. 

Before he had time to speak, Mrs. Lorn 
rose from her seat and advanced to meet 
him. 

" You are Philip Quentin ! " she said, in 
a low voice. 

" I am Philip Quentin, Mrs. Lorn. The 
same — ^no, not quite the same " 

" You are changed in appearance since 
last we met." The lady laid a delicate 
little emphasis on the word " we." 

"Changed in appearance ! I should.think 
so. I am forty years old, I've been in a 
dozen battles, I spent a year in the Libby 
prison in Richmond: Fve been wounded 
and half-starved, and frozen and scorched ! 
There's not a joint nor a limb about me 
that hasn't felt steel or ball, or fire, or some- 
thing of the kind ! Yes, I have changed, 
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Mrs. Lorn, in appearance and otherwise. 
You have led a diiFerent sort of life, and 
you have not changed." 

"Philip/' she laid her hand gently upon* 
his sleeve and looked up into his eyes — 
"Philip, have you come to see your old 
friend only to reproach her?" 

" Not I," he answered, with seeming care- 
lessness; "I haven't said a word of the 
kind." 

"But you have not forgiven me?" 

"Oh yes, long since. I have changed. 
The romantic has been a good deal worked 
out of me since the days when I acted like 
a fool, Mrs. Lorn, and you acted like " 

" Like a coquette, you were going to 
say ? Like a false and heartless girl, that's 
what you meant to say." 

" Something like that." 

" I don't deserve it — I don't indeed ! Sit 
down : no, sit near me: there ! We must 
be friends. Listen to me. I was very fond 
of you then, Philip — I was indeed. But I 
did not believe I. could make you happy or 
you me. Nearly all my fortune was gone, 
and you had nothing. I knew myself and 
my ambition, and your ambition. Talk to 
me of people like us being happy in genteel 
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poverty ! I had to make a resolve ; I went 
to New York and I found my destiny/' 

" In less poetic words, you married old 
Lorn for his money." 

"I did — I don't pretend to deny it. 
Would it have pleased you better if I had 
married somebody for love ? I made him 
a good wife ; no word of reproach ever came 
on me. Did there ? '* 

" I believe not. I never heard of any. 
Perhaps if I had known of any reproach 
at the time I should have been glad, for I 
should have made use of it to punish you, 
if I could.'* 

" No, you wouldn't ! No, you wouldn't, 
Philip ! I know you better. I know how 
full of pity your heart always was for our 
womanly weaknesses ! Ah, we are misera- 
bly weak, we creatures whom you call god- 
desses when you flatter us and tyrants 
when you laugh at us! We need all your 
charity and pity, even the best of us, from 
the worst of you ! No, Philip, even if I 
had wronged you, you never would have 
injured me." 

She talked so earnestly that one might 
have thought she was really pleading to 
avert some present danger. 
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" Well," he replied, " I would not in- 
jure you noWy that is certain. Listen, 
Mrs. Lorn. Men don't, I find, keep on 
always caring about a woman, even 
though she has thrown them over. But I 
did feel your treatment of me at the 
time. It did play the devil with part of 
my life. What an idiot I was ! As sure 
as you sit there, I flung myself, over and 
over again, in the way of death because of 
you. Well, let me be honest with you ; I 
don't feel that way any more." 

" You have forgotten me," she said, 
quietly. 

" Not forgotten, as you see, for I have 
found you out and here I am. But I am 
not wild about you any more. I shan't 
complain if you fall in love with somebody 
else and marry him. I have passed my 
forty years, and I suppose I know the 
worth of a lass. Ill not say I forgive you, 
for there's a twang of Christian virtue 
about such words that I don't pretend to; 
but I don't bear any malice." 

" You were always generous," she mur- 
mured, although not quite certain whether 
that was the right thing to say at the 
moment. His hard coldness somewhat 
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puzzled her. He evidently would not be sen- 
timental or passionate, or play a part in a 
scene. He seemed to have grown terribly 
practical. Her memory went back to cer- 
tain moonlight melting scenes of high- 
flown sentiment steeped in a pretty warm 
atmosphere of passion, and she felt herself 
covered with shame at the recollection. 
" Does he remember all that too?" she 
asked of herself, in a kind of terror. 

** I was generous to you," he said, '*and 
at least more generous, by Jove! than 
most wild young fellows would have been. 
You were a warm-blooded girl in those 
days, Mrs. Lorn, and if I hadn't thought 
more of you than you did of yourself " 

" Oh, for shame ! Oh, don't !" She covered 
her face with her hands. 

" I remember all^ you see ! How could 
I help remembering? I have all your 
letters — some of them fond and foolish 
enough to make people believe you had 
been even more foolish than you were '* 

" Philip," she said, looking up with a 
pale and frightened face, "you have not 
really kept those letters — the silly letters of 
a mad romantic girl? Tou have not kept 
them r 
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" I have them all — every one. I had a 
kind of notion once of sending them along to 
old Lorn, but I suppose I was too generous ; 
and, besides, I don't think his gutta-percha 
heart would have been much disturbed." 

" I told him all," she interposed, quickly. 

" Yes, after your own fashion, no doubt. 
You will excuse me, Mrs. Lorn, if I say 
that you never were remarkable for accu- 
racy of statement. Anyhow, I have the 
letters." 

"What use could you make* of them? 
What could you do with them ? Suppose 
you were to publish them in the papers, 
who will think the worse of me how 
because I was a wild romantic girl ever 
so many years ago, and threw away my 
heart upon a man who was unworthy 
of it?" 

He smiled rather grimly. 

" The letters are a little equivocal here 
and there, and some people might read 
them wrongly. Besides, all this talk's use- 
less with me. I know what you are about. 
I have been looking over the game." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Only that you have given your suscep- 
tible heart away again to a man whom you 
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believe worthy of it this time. I know it 
all, Mrs. Lorn. Tou are in love with my 
cousin Tyrone." 

" Your cousin ?" 

" Cousin of some sort — I'm not very 
clear upon the exact relationship. Old 
Tyrone, of New York, who made all the 
money, was married to my mother's sister. 
In this little world, Mrs. Lorn, we are 
bound up together — all one family." 

^' I never knew of this." 

" I never thought much about it, or 
cared for it, until lately. Well, shall I 
send your letters to my cousin Tyrone, 
and ask him to put any interpretation he 
likes on them ?" 

" You would not — you could not be 
guilty of such wickedness !" 

"Could I not? I've grown selfish of 
late, and I could do pretty well anything. 
At all events I could do that. See what a 
tremble you are in already ! Mrs. Lorn, I 
hold your fate in the hollow of my hand. 
I can crush you." 

As he spoke the word he set his teeth 
together and clenched his hand as one who 
actually crushes something within it, and 
looked at her with glittering and cruel 
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eyes. She gazed at hiin for a moment, and 
then threw herself down, down on her very 
knees, and clasped his hand. 

" Philip," she said, " you have con- 
quered, you have crushed me! See how 
humble I am ! Once you used to kneel to 
me. Look how I abase myself before you 
— I, who was always so proud. I have a 
son, Philip, a dear, darling son. For his 
sake I implore of you " 

" And you have a lover too,*' he coldly 
observed. 

"I haven't! No, I haven't! I don't 
know whether he cares a straw about me, 
except as a friend." 

" But you — ^you care about him a little 
more than as a friend." 

" What if I do? Oh, shame to make a 
woman confess such things ! What if I do ? 
You don't care about me any more. You 
don't want me to marry you; you have 
told me that already." 

" Quite true. I don't want to marry 
you, and I am not jealous any more. 
But I must see your whole heart. Mrs. 
Lorn, you must show me your whole pur- 
poses, every scrap ! You must be open, 
very open, with me, and let me know all — 
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everything. Come, then, you are really in 
love with my cousin? Speak out." 
' "I am," she murmured; and then, gain- 
ing courage, she rose to her feet, put back 
her hair, and took her seat again on 
the sofa. " 1 am in love with him. I'm 
not ashamed of it;' 

" This is not the first time," he began, 
with a smile. 

^^I think it is the first time. I know 
my own mind now. I am not a girl any 
more, to see a lover and a chivalrous hero 
in the first selfish egotist who chose to 
flatter me. You want me to confess all; 
very well, I came to London to get a 
husband with a title: that, and nothing 
else. Perhaps I could have done it too, 
but I fell in love with a man who has 
neither title nor money, and I would give 
my life for him. Now you know all. You 
will not harm me, .Philip? Oh, if I once 
injured you, forgive me ! I always trusted 
in your high and generous nature. I left 
you for your own sake, too — I did indeed ! 
I saw in you a daring ambition and talent 
and energy, and I thought you ought to 
make a great way in the world. Even still 
-^why not do so, even still? You are 
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young yet. Let me help you. What good 
can we get from injuring each other?" 

^'None,"he answered, composedly ; "none 
whatever. I don't want to injure you, Selina." 
For the first time he called her by her name. 
She caught his hand and pressed it warmly. 
" I will help you to marry your lover if 
I can." 

She drew away her hand and put it to her 
eyes again. 

** So," he said, " you are not ashamed to 
plan a thing ; only ashamed to hear it spoken 
of aloud? You do want to marry him?" 

" Oh, for heaven's sake, go on, and don't 
cross-examine me !" 

"Well, it is for my interest that you 
should marry him. If he marries any time 
within the next fifteen years — and I suppose 
you hardly mean to defer the business so 
long-I come into the ownership of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds at least." 

He told her in a few clear, dry words 
vhat we already know of the New York 
will, and she listened in wonder. 

" I shall have other engines at work too 
— and I think I shall hit him, somehow." 

"But you don't want to injure Aim .^" 
she asked, in alarm. 
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"Oh no. Have no fear for him: his 
life's almost as precious to me as to you. If 
he dies without breaking any of the con- 
ditions the money doesn't go to me. It is 
only as a punishment in the event of for- 
feiture that he's to see the fortune that 
might have been his handed over to one 
who doesn't even bear the name. Now I 
am told he is a generous, thoughtless sort 
of fellow, who, if he really cares for a 
woman, wall marry her right away, and you 
have money enough for both. / want 
money. I have some embers of ambition 
still burning in me, and I want a career. You 
must help me — you owe me that much." 

" But how can I help you?" 

" Simply by marrying Aim." 

" Oh, what a shame ! " she murmured — 
*' what a business to make of it !" 

" That's all your affair, Mrs. Lorn. You 
have only in all this to please and serve 
yourself, and you will please and serve me. 
In a word, let us for the present be con- 
federates." 

" If you will have it——" 

" I will. Strange, is it not, that you and 
I should be confederates? The unforeseen, 
you see, always comes to pass !" 
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" One word, Philip, and then I will ask 
you to go, for my son will be returning 
soon. How long have you been here, and 
how did you find me out?" • 

"I have been here some days, and it 
was the easiest thing in life to find out all 
about you an<i your movements." 

"Did you come for this purpose only?" 

" No, not for this only; I came partly for 
a purpose of which, perhaps, the world will 
hear something before long." 

" Something dangerous. Ah, I know your 
old reckless ways." 

" Dangerous ; yes, perhaps so. But a good 
game if the fellows can only play it. No 
matter. I'll not tell you, Mrs. Lorn ; it is 
no business for petticoats. But I, too, am 
going into society, Selina, and I want you 
to send me cards for some of your pleasant 
receptions ; I am told they are rather bril- 
liant things.'* 

" Do you care for such a life as that ?" 
she asked, distrustingly. 

" Just now I do, and so I have made my 
formal call, Mrs. Lorn, and my address is 
the Langham Hotel. You will not grudge 
me an invitation?" 

" Grudge you, Philip ! Ah, if it will do you 
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any pleasure, with what gladness I shall 
welcome you under my poor roof!" 

Colonel Quentin was about to make his 
formal bow and withdraw when she spoke 
those words, and a sudden glitter came into 
his eyes. He stopped and, changing his 
demeanour of distant politeness at parting 
for a manner half familiar, half stern, he 
laid his hand on her shoulder and looked 
fixedly at her. 

" Selina," he said, ** you were always, 
from your childhood, a play-actress and a 
liar. You couldn't help deceiving. A thing 
which might be done in a plain, straight- 
forward way you liked to do by some under- 
hand and deceitful little trick. When I 
was most wild about you I knew this ; but 
I couldn't help myself then; and I be- 
lieved ydu had a generous heart, a loving 
heari;. Well, I still think you have some 
generosity In you, and you are welcome to 
love, and win too, if you can. But you are 
unchanged in your old ways, and it still 
pleases you to tell lies. Very good. If it 
gives you any pleasure to talk lies to me, do 
so, I don't object. But understand that they 
don't deceive me; I know you perfectly 
well. Good morning." 
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He went out of the room before she could 
even ring the bell for a servant to open the 
door. As he went down the stairs, Master 
Theodore/ bounding up, nearly ran into 
him. 

"Halloa!" Colonel Quentin exclaimed, "is 
this the son? Let me look at you, my little 
man." 

He took the indignant Theodore in his 
arms and lifted him into the air to a level 
with his own eyes and coolly studied his 
face. The situation was terrible for Theodore 
and his manly dignity. To submit calmly 
was to acknowledge himself a child; to 
struggle would have been yet more child- 
like and humbling. Colonel Quentm hardly 
seemed to notice the flush of anger, and, ii 
must be owned — alas for Theodore's man- 
hood ! — the starting tears. 

He set the boy down again. 

" So you are Mrs. Lom's son ?" he 
asked. 

" My name is Lorn," replied the indignant 
Theodore. ** 1 haven't the pleasure of know- 
ing your name, and 1 don't want to." He 
ran up the stairs all glowing and angry. 

Colonel Quentin laughed and went his 
way. 
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"Mamma, who's that vulgar cad?" 
Theodore exclaimed, as he burst into his 
mother's room. 

"Who, child?" 

"That fellow I met on the stairs. A 
beastly vulgar fellow, I detest him ! If I 
were big enough, wouldn't I kick him !" 

" What has he said to .you, my love?" 

"Said? Oh, nothing; it isn't that. But 
a fellow don't like to be called ' little man' 
and lifted up in the air by a cad he never 
saw before. Let him try it on again — 
that's all !" 

Mrs. Lorn evaded further inquiry for the 
moment by escaping to her bedroom. In- 
deed she was greatly disturbed and agitated 
by this unexpected meeting. For years she 
had not heard of Philip Quentin, and she 
had long given up thinking about him, 
taking it for granted that he was dead or 
had forgotten her. A less welcome visitor 
she could hardly have just now. She sat 
down before her glass and studied her looks. 
Her eyes were red and swimming in tears; 
her lips and hands were trembling, and 
Tyrone would soon be here.. 

" Oh !" she said to herself, passionately, 
and she clutched the ivory handle of her 
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hairbrush as if it were a dagger, " how I 
should like to have killed him I 1 wish he 
were dead 1 Good God, to think that I 
once loved him, and thought him hand- 
some and a gentleman! What a cruel, 
coarse wretch ! I do believe he was chew- 
ing tobacco all the time; the very room 
smelt of filthy tobacco. And I am in the 
power of that man!" 

She was fairly longing to relieve herself 
by the indulgence of a full outburst of 
tears ; but she had no time for the luxury. 
Tyrone was coming soon. 

Now it is certain that Tyrone never 
chewed tobacco ; Neither was Colonel Quen- 
tin indulging in that ungenteel and re- 
volting habit when in Mrs. Lorn's drawing- 
room. That assertion of hers was but the 
wild outcry of feminine anger impotent of 
revenge. But it is prpbable that Colonel 
Quentin's clothes did smell of tobacco, for 
he was a great smoker. Let it be observed, 
however, that Mr. Tyrone likewise loved a 
cigar, and that Mrs. Lorn had more than 
once permitted, nay, encouraged and en- 
joined him, to smoke it in her presence, 
and even expressed a contempt for feebler- 
minded ladies whose nostrils and dignity 
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could not endare tlie aroma of tlie weed. 
It may also be mentioned that in the old 
years Philip Qaentin was likewise a great 
and persistent smoker, and Mrs. Lorn, 
then the love-sick Selina Saulsbary, had 
professed to derive joy from the fragrance 
of her soldier lover's cigar. The old, old 
difference between now and then ! 

Then! when young Philip Quentin, 
fresh from West Point and dreaming of a 
career, used to be stationed in the southern 
city of which Selina was a poetic belle, 
and he seemed to her the handsome, 
daring hero of her dreams — Djalma (by 
reason of his olive skin) and the Corsair 
and Henry Morton all in one, with a 
sweetly bewitching and terrible savour of 
Brian de Bois Guilbert thrown in ! Then ! 
when she fell madly in love with him and 
he with her, and they had secret walks 
together and reclined under trees and 
floated in boats, and kisses were ever so 
much plentier than blackberries ; and, to 
do common justice to the man who after- 
wards gave himself up so much to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, he might 
have married her, or done anything he 
pleased with her, but that he was heroically 
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resolved to win his bride by making a 
name and a fortune and all the rest of it 
before he claimed so precious a creature for 
his own ! Then ! when she MTote the pas- 
sionate, extravagant love letters, in which 
she often and often professed a devotion 
to her lover as wholesale, reckless, and 
scornful of all laws as Eloisa did ! Then ! 
when he, terribly in earnest, went away to 
do great things somehow in the great 
cities — the times were times of piping peace 
then in America, and the soldier had little 
chance of prevailing by the sword — and in 
absence his love burned more strongly than 
ever, and hers began to cool and cool, until, 
in the gaieties of New York and Saratoga, 
it went out altogether, and she sold for 
money the pretty shrine in which the fire 
had once been burning — the sacred fire 
which had lost all its sanctity, the eternal 
fire which died so soon I 

That was then; now had come up the 
very disagreeable and terrible ghost of this 
old dead love. Some women, when they 
have loved and now love not any longer 
or have changed to a new fancy, still hold 
tender and sacred the memory of their old 
passion, dig it a pretty little grave, and 
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put a kindly monument over it with a 
gentle poetic inscription, and now and then, 
when they have a few moments quite to 
spare, will even pay it a visit and lay a 
little immortelle softly there, and say a 
peaceful word or two of remembrance or 
of prayer. But others, when they have 
done with the thing, never want to hear 
of it or see it any more. They would have 
it buried deep down in the bed. of a river, 
like the corpse of the Gothic hero, or given 
to be entombed in the maws of kites, or 
flung into the dustheap, and finally swept 
away out of sight with the rest of the 
rubbish. Mrs. Lorn was a woman of the 
latter class. She had hoped never to see 
her old young lover any more, and behold ! 
he had come to haunt her — a pitiless 
pursuer, who had her in his power, a slave 
transformed into a tyrant. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Captain Felix Macan occupied a hand- 
some little suite of apartments at the 
Langham Hotel, for which he paid a con- 
siderable price. Captain Macan is perhaps 
enough of a new type of character in the 
world's history to be worth a little descrip- 
tion. He is tall, strong, coarsely built, 
and in his civilian dress of dark frock and 
grey trousers he is so evidently a soldier 
that one might almost call him too evidently 
a soldier to be quite natural. At least 
there is so much more of a loose-limbed 
swagger about him than we usually observe 
in British, French, or German officers that 
he occasionally suggests the idea of an actor 
who rather overdoes his part. But Captain 
Felix is not playing a part, so far, at least, 
as the soldiering is concerned. He has 
been in half a dozen pitched battles, and 
in engagements out of all number. His 
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face strikes tho observant gazer as some- 
thing odd and altogether out of keeping. 
There are the thick dark moustache, the 
look of reckless resolve that might become 
a brigand, and there are the merry, 
twinkling, bead-black eyes and the some- 
what retrousse nose of .the good-humoured 
and jovial Irishman. This is, in fact, the 
newest and most whimsical version of that 
type of being whereof the Dillons and 
TaafFes and O'Donnells were the more 
picturesque and dignified illustrations. This 
is the Irishman who has fought under a 
foreign flag. Substitute Fredericksburg for 
Fontenoy, and the conditions of a land 
without caste for those of an aristocratic 
monarchical system, and you begin to 
understand his existence. The Austrian, 
French, and Spanish services only offered 
a cordial welcome to the exiled Irish 
gentleman, but the war of the American 
Republic opened the ranks to everyl)ody. 
Captain Felix Macan went out to New 
York a poor little emigrant boy, and for 
a long time hawked papers in the streets. 
He volunteered when the war broke out 
and got on in the service. Everybody 
liked him. He kept his fellows alive on 
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the dreary bivouac nights by the songs — 
comic, warlike, and pathetic — ^which he 
would sing in his magnificent baritone 
voice. He never knew fatigue or sickness, 
and, with an absolute indifference to per- 
sonal danger which sometimes looked almost 
like stupidity, he had the strange good 
luck never to get a wound of any abiding 
consequence. 

Still Captain Macan could hardly have 
accumulated a fortune in the war. The pay 
of a captain in the regular army of the 
United States is not actual opulence. It 
may be set down, perhaps, at three hundred 
pounds a year. The most saving of men 
can hardly travel in Europe and spend a 
long time at the Langham Hotel out of that 
stipend. Moreover Captain Macan was 
never anything more than a volunteer, and, 
now that the war was over, was no more a 
captain in the strict sense than you or I. 
The title was now a purely honorary dis- 
tinction. But if we come to honorary dis- 
tinctions. Captain Macan could boast a 
higher rank. Among his friends in New 
York and in the bar-rooms of Fulton 
Street and Nassau Street he was known 
as General Macan, a rank which had never 
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been conferred upon him by any of the 
military authorities of the United States. 
When travelling in England, however, he 
usually preferred to adopt the more modest 
title, thinking it would probably attract less 
attention. " Captain " is a good travelling 
name, but " General " is not — ^there are too 
few generals in any service, and people are 
apt to make inquiries about them when 
they do travel. So Mr. Felix Macan re- 
mained a quiet captain at the Langhaih 
and paid his way right royally. For he had 
come to Europe on a mission, and those 
who made him a general found him the 
funds to pay his way. 

"Captain *' Macan in fact was an ex-volun- 
teer in the service of the United States who 
had been mustered out when the rebellion 
was put down, and whose military career 
therefore might be regarded as complete; but 
" General " Macan was a Fenian commander 
whose career w^as only just going to begin. 
This was the time when Fenianism had high 
hopes. It had a local habitation, a state- 
house and military head-quarters all in 
V one, somewhere near Union Square, the 
umbilicus of New York. The funds were 
flowing in plentifully, and the organizers of 
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the moveiAent were appointing Secretaries 
of State for the Home Department, Secre- 
taries of State for the Foreign Department, 
Commanders of the Army of Irish Inde- 
pendence, the Army of the St. Lawrence, 
the Army of the Thames, and so on, as fast 
as you please. To a sublime intelligence 
they were probably not a whit more absurd 
than a mock English King at St. Germains 
in older days or a mock Neapolitan King 
in Rome more lately, making appointments 
to imaginary offices of State and giving 
away titles which the world would never 
acknowledge. Indeed, there was something 
far more substantial about some of the 
doings of the Fenian Council, for when they 
appointed General Macan to a mission of 
special service in England and Ireland they 
entrusted him with a handsome sum of 
money for the purpose. General Macan 
had been elected to this office by acclama- 
tion, it might be said. He was immensely 
popular because of his animal spirits, his 
reckless courage, his detestation of England, 
and his honesty. Honesty? Well, that 
does seem a strange word to use, but 
it has in this case a sort of meaning. 
Everybody knew that Macan, when he got 
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hold of the money, would make what he 
would have called a little "splurge" in 
Europe — that he would drink more cham- 
pagne and smoke more cigars than it would 
be proper to mention in the formal state- 
ment of accounts. But everybody knew 
that beyond this he would not embezzle 
the funds, and that he would do his best 
to give those who contributed some value 
for their expenditure in the shape of a 
Fenian rising somewhere. It was left to 
Macau's military and political judgment 
to find out where the rising ought to be, 
whether in London, Glasgow, Wales, Tip- 
perary, or the Isle of Man. Let one word 
be said in Macan's favour; while he pro- 
fited gladly by the organization which en- 
abled him to go to England in style instead 
of starting a newspaper stall or "running" 
a grog-shop in New York, he really had a 
genuine faith in the possibility of a grand 
Fenian rising somewhere he had not yet 
decided where it was 1o be. 

On the day of Colonel Quentin's visit to 
Mrs. Lorn Captain Macan had risen late. 
He had been amusing himself rather late 
the previous night. Before he had quite 
dressed he lighted a cigar and smoked com- 
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placently. He disdained breakfast, but he 
rang his bell and ordered " a bottle of 
Roederer and ice, ice, ice, right away!" 
When the wine was brought and uncorked 
he drank two foaming glasses of it and 
seemed to feel refreshed. Then he sat in 
one chair, put his feet on another, smoked, 
sipped, and was remarkably happy. 

Captain Macan was engaged in trolling 
out some snatches of ''The White Cockade" 
when his friend came in. He checked him- 
self in his invitation to aspiring youths to 
"join the bold brigade and learn the soldier's 
glorious trade" when he noted the grim 
expression on the face of Colonel Quentin. 

" Well, lad, you've been and done it, I 
guess. Seen the lady? Had it over, eh?" 

" Yes, Tve seen her." 

" Don't say so ! Well, I daresay 'twas 
touching. It's an awful trial, that first 
meeting with the old flame after she's gone 
and married the other fellow. That's a 
bad metaphor, Phil, for a flame doesn't 
get married, but I haven't anything better 
on hand. I make no doubt it'll do you 
well enough. What did she say?" 

"Just what I expected. She tried to 
fool me all over again." 
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"And didn't succeed?" 

" No." 

" Do you tell me so? You held out ?" 

" I did." 

" See that now ! I couldn't have done it ; 
I'd never have had the heart. Did she 
cry?" 

" 1 think so." 

"Well, I never could stand a woman's 
tears; I'd have sworn to anything she 
liked. But I hope you gave the poor thing 
back her letters?" 

" No, I didn't. They are my weapons." 

"Yes, but I don't like weapons against 
women. I think you're wrong, Phil; I 
told you so before. I'd never keep a wo- 
man's letters once she wanted them back." 

" Macan, you are a good fellow, but you 
don't understand other people's feelings. 
You can't know what that woman made 
me suflFer, and what degradation she drew 
me into to cure my rage and disappoint- 
ment. You don't seem to understand that 
there is such a thing in the world as a 
feeling of revenge." 

" Never felt a touch of the feeling in all 
my life; I mean towards anybody, any 
person. Of course, revenge on Old Mother 
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England's a different thing; that's a holy 
duty, Quentin, my boy! But I couldn't 
feel it to man or woman. What does 
Byron say ? " Sweet is revenge, especially 
to women." Yes, it's well enough for 
women ; I don't mind it in them. I think I 
like to see a pretty little creature in a 
vixenish mood, but it don't suit a man at 
all, I think. Give it up, Phil." 

" It would hardly give me up, Macan, 
if I wetre to try my very best. Besides, 
you must do me the favour to remember 
that just now I have something more sub- 
stantial than even revenge to look after, 
and that she can help me. Do you suppose 
she would assist me out of love — out of old 
kindness ?" 

" Well, I don't know that she wouldn't. 
I fancy a woman is rather inclined to be 
generous to a fellow she has treated badly." 

"Not this woman. She will. serve me 
while I can compel her ; and I had much 
rather compel her than beseech her." 

" I don't seem to like it." 

'* Probably you couldn't do it, Macan. 
Perhaps if you had ever really suffered 
you could; perhaps you couldn't in any 
case. But, my good fellow, how does that 
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affect mef I couldn't do what you are 
doing. I couldn't come to Europe and 
live like a prince here on the dollars sub- 
scribed by silly Irish helps and mad Irish 
waiters and barmen." 

"I'll give them value for their money, 
Phil, you may depend on it ! I'll wake up 
old Mother England! There'll be a fight 
where I go ! " 

"There generally is, I think. Nobody 
ever accused you of not liking a fight. 
You shall have my good wishes, I promise 
you. But you must do your preliminary 
work in your own way — I couldn't for the 
life of me go into that sort of thing — ^and 
you must leave me to my work." 

"All right, Phil; I'm not particular. 
^ John Brown's body lies mouldering in the 
grave.' (This was a snatch of song.) 
Have a glass of champagne, wont you?" 

" Thanks; no. I'll have a cigar, though." 

"I can't keep from the champagne; it's 
so bully cheap. I say, think of that bottle 
of Roederer for two dollars-fifty ! Why you 
wouldn't get it at Delmonico's for seven 
dollars ! This London is a glorious place." 

" It is ; I'm tired of it already." 

" By Jove, I think you're in love with 
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that widow still ! That must be it ! * Oh, 
love is the soul of — ' '' and again Captain 
Macan broke into song. 

" How's your work getting on ? *' inter- 
rupted the other. 

" We'll besoon full blast, sir. Imust gethold 
of your friend and rival, Master Tyrone." 

'^ I can bring that about. I don't sup- 
pose anything will come of it, but it's 
worth trying. It would suit us both if we 
could drag him in." 

" Leave me alone for that ! Ain't I an 
Arcadian, too, my boy? ' Who fears to 
speak of Ninety ' " 

*^Yes, but I think there are Arcadians 
and Arcadians. There are degrees in all 
professions, as the French judge said; and 
I fancy there was such a thing as class in 
Arcadia too. Tyrone is a gentleman, 
Macan, such as the old country only can 
breed. You can hardly talk him over in 
the same way as you would Mickey the 
hack-driver and Biddy the chambermaid." 

" Blood's thicker than water, Phil I The 
seed of the old rebels is in that lad, you 
bet I Remember the civilized ' big Indian ' 
we had with us out in the campaign of the 
Wilderness ? There wasn't more dark colour 
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in his hide than there is in yours ; no, by 
George, nor half so much. He looked as 
good a soldier and as decent a lad as any 
of us, and there were three removes in his 
blood any way from his howling Indian 
progenitor. Very well, what did I see the 
devil do with my own eyes when we went 
under fire together one day ? Bad luck to 
me if he didn't shriek out a war-whoop that 
would have done credit to Black Kettle 
himself, and if he hadn't a wounded Reb 
by the topknot going to scalp him ! True 
as gospel, Phil I All right ; you'll find it's 
the same thing with my bold Tyrone. 
Belgravia puts a coat of paint on him, but 
there's the clear grit of the bully old Irish 
chief under all, you bet 1 * Then up comes 
General Bonaparte and takes me by the 

hand ' " Captain Macan again gave full 

sway to his baritone voice. 

" They tell me he's not good for any- 
thing but spending money and lounging 
round with young English lords," said 
Quentin, bitterly. " That, I suppose, is his 
charm in the eyes of — " and he stopped 
suddenly. 

" Of course it is ; to be sure it is. All 
women like aristocracy. Why shouldn't 
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he spend money, even when it isn't his 
own ? He wouldn't be a real Tyrone if he 
didn't. What are you smiling at? Oh, I 
see. You mean that other people who 
ain't real Tyrones can spend money that 
isn't their own ? You get along ; I scorn 
the insinuation ! Ain't I going to pay for 
it every coin in a Frenchman's blood ? 
Pm quoting, sir, from the noble words of 
Claude Melnotte, a hero you're not ac- 
quainted with, I'll be bound. And why 
shouldn't he keep company with English 
lords, if he can do so without demeaning 
himself ? There never was a Tyrone yet 
that wasn't fit company for any prince of 
the blood royal." 

Captain Macan poured himself out the 
last glass of champagne. 

** How can you drink that stuff at this 
hour?" his friend asked. 

" Well, it's so cheap here that I keep 
drinking it all the time, on the principle 
that makes some women buy up whole 
roomfuls of old furniture that they don't 
want, just because the things can be had a 
bargain. Besides, I'm fond of champagne, 
anyhow. It's the queen of wines, sir, and, 
as a republican, I am for putting down all 
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royalties. You should have seen the waiter 
the other day at the Star and Garter when 
I insisted on beginning my dinner with 
champagne. * Champagne with your soup, 
sir?' says he. *Why not, sir?' says I. 
^ It isn't quite usual with us^ says he. * It 
isn't quite usual with tw^,' says I, *and 
that's just the very reason why I'm going 
to have it now, so you bring it along right 
away.' He did bring it, but with a look 
that told me he was acting under compul- 
sion and that he entered his protest." And 
Macan laughed a great boyish horse-laugh. 

" I wish I could get as much amusement 
out of life as you do," Colonel Quentin said, 
grimly. 

'*I wish you could. But you are too 
solenm ; you don't see the fun of anything. 
Live while you may live! We're alive 
to-day, Phil ; I decline to answer for next 
week. If I were to be shot to-morrow, 
that's only the better reason for being 
pleasant to-night. That's philosophy." 

" It's only temper and nerve, Macan." 

" Devil may care what it is, so long as it 
keeps one's spirits up. Where are you 
going to-night ? " 

"Anywhere you like." 
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" I don't care for the opera. I like a 
ballad, but darn your Italian high style of 
thing, rd like a real good deep tragedy 
now, something in the tremendous old 
Forrest style; but there's nothing of the 
kind here. Let's go and see something 
pleasant and bright, pretty faces and ankles 
and all that. Do you propose to dine 

here?" 

" I don't care." 

^'I do. I hate the slow dinners here. 
There's nothing rattling and bachelor-like 
about them. I want to dine at Greenwich 
and eat clams — I mean whitebait — and do 
the regular thing. Wont you come ? We'll 
get back in time to look into a theatre 
somewhere." 

*'Very well," said his friend, rising 
rather languidly, " I'll go with you." 

"That's right. Where are you going 
now?" 

" I have some letters to write." 

" Oh, bad luck to them for letters, so 
have 1 1 And devil a thing have I to say 
yet, except that everything looks splendid 
and that nothing mars the prospectof events; 
which is true enough as far as I have any- 
thing to say to it, for I hay en' t yet given the 
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prospect any chance of marring itself in 
my eyes by taking a look at it. No 
matter ; to-morrow I'll go to business in good 
earnest. Revolutions can't be made in a 
day, sir I 111 just lie down now and take a 
sleep, and think over it. Wont you call 
here for me at six ?'' 

" Yes, I'll come." 

Quentin went slowly out, and as he made 
for his room the notes of his friend's voice, 
uplifted in song, followed him for a good 
part of the way. 

It was an odd caprice of inclination 
which made these two men comrades. Yet 
they had long been comrades, and even, in 
a certain sense, friends. Each was in his 
way unscrupulous, and on that basis, per- 
haps, the acquaintance first founded itself 
War and imprisonment had flung them to- 
gether, and the connexion survived in dis- 
sipation, and in worldly schemes. Macan 
was a sort of person to whom any friend 
might confide anything. If he liked you 
personally it did not matter what you had 
done. If you had robbed a bank or shot 
your cousin you might tell it to him 
safely, and, however he might disapprove 
of the deed, it affected his personal friend- 
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ship no more than the regard of a school- 
boy for his chum is aflPected by the latter s 
acknowledgment that he has plundered an 
orchard or exploded a cracker under his 
aunt's chair. Quentin's was sl carrihe man- 
quie — he was a profoundly disappointed 
man, and the reckless good humour of his 
companion helped to amuse and distract 
him. Macan was the only person to whom 
Colonel Quentin could freely talk, and mth 
whom also he could be silent when he 
pleased. Macan was never oflfended, never 
out of humour, and never gloomy. Thus 
his easy companionship suited one who, 
like De Musset's hero, was debauchS par 
ennui^ mats triste par nature. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Tyrone lived on the second floor of a 
house in Clarges Street. The landlord of 
the house was legally M. Adolphe Pinel, 
but in fact and reality Madame Pinel, his 
wife. Madame Pinel was once Miss Johanna 
Malony, and was bom under the shadow 
of that castle which has been already men- 
tioned as, according to the " Parliamentary 
Companion," one of the residences of our 
hero. It was not an eligible residence at 
present, for it had not had a roof for gene- 
rations, and a letter delivered there would 
have found only bats and crows, and per- 
haps a straggling pig or two, to dispute 
the honour of receiving it. During a long 
part of his minority Tyrone lived in the 
Faubourg St. Germain with a maiden aunt 
now dead, and this lady had, in one of her 
visits to Ireland, brought away smart and 
bright eyed little Johanna Malony to be 
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her waiting maid. Adolphe Pinel was 
Tyrone's valet, and in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, when Johanna had grown to be a 
woman, Adolphe fell in love with her. 
Tyrone's aunt dying left Johanna a sub- 
stantial legacy, and Johanna presently con- 
sented to become Madame Pinel. Soon 
after this Tyrone resolved to settle in 
London and look after Irish affairs, and 
become an Irish chief under modern condi- 
tions. Johanna, who was more attached 
to him than to anything in the world, ex- 
cept her husband and her children, in that 
absolutely pure and faithful way so well 
understood by the followers of a great 
old Irish family, resolved that her hus- 
band and she would also come to London. 
Johanna's grand ambition, which entirely 
coincided with that of Adolphe, was to 
have a house in a fashionable quarter and 
to let lodgings there. She was intensely 
active, hardworking, and thrifty, while at 
the same time she dearly loved a position 
and a dignity. Now to be the mistress of 
a handsome house let off as well-paying 
lodgings would answer all her wishes. She 
could work and save, and yet be a ruling 
authority and have servants of her own. 
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Then, too, Mr. Tyrone could lodge in her 
house, and she could see to his meals and 
Adolphe could look after his clothes and 
himself This scheme Tyrone was glad to 
assist. When he was yet in the full flush 
of his money he advanced a thousand 
pounds for furniture, and the house in 
Clarges Street was taken. Tyrone only 
occupied a sitting-room and bedroom on 
the upper floor, and it was understood that 
the money he advanced was to be paid off 
whenever the growing profits of the con- 
cern should make it convenient. 

Meanwhile the concern did prosper. M. 
Pinel made himself useful in a thousand 
ways. Tyrone had now long ceased to 
keep a valet, and Madame Pinel was an in- 
valuable landlady, with a perfect genius 
for the management of servants. One prin- 
ciple she asserted and maintained with a can- 
dourand directness rarely knownin household 
affairs. She laid down from the first the 
doctrine that she was to be the absolute 
ruler. M. Pinel was very good, she said, for 
executing orders, but he had not the head 
for actual command and management. So 
she good humouredly gave him to under- 
stand that the house could never do with 
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divided authority ; that in all things, small 
and large, there must be only one will and 
one law, and that these must be hers. On 
this she was firm, nor would she allow M. 
Pinel or anybody else to dispute for one 
moment her rightful authority. Adolphe, 
for his part, was well contented. He had 
a fond and faithful wife, he was delighted 
to carry out her plans and orders, and he 
never dreamed of rebelling. It was not 
merely the pardonable and feminine de- 
sire to have her own way that animated 
Johanna. She saw that she could manage 
matters best, and she was resolved that she 
would manage them. But it would never 
have suited her part to be like Pope's 
model wife, who, if she rules her husband, 
" never shows she rules." It was essential 
to Madame Pine.rs success that her rule 
should be open and acknowledged. M. 
Pinel was rather fond of meddling and 
making, and could be turned to good ac- 
count as a minister obeying orders, but 
would make a sad muddle if he took things 
into his own hands. He was rather easy, 
too, and might be talked over ; he did not 
understand half the English that was 
spoken to him, and yet he would not own 
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his imperfection. There was no knowing 
what abatement lodgers might obtain, what 
breaches of discipline servants, coachmen, 
brougham-drivers (from the livery stables) 
might be encouraged to commit if it were 
not distinctly known to everybody that 
Madame Pinel was the master, and that M. 
Pinel had no authority of his own to do 
anything. Therefore, for M. Pinel's own 
good, it was absolutely essential not merely 
that he should obey, but that he should do 
public homage in acknowledgment of his 
subjection. 

Madame Johanna, who was the kindest 
creature in the world and who loved her 
husband (although with a certain secret 
pity for him as a foreigner and a French- 
man), was as particular about her authority 
as Dr. Busby himself when he kept his hat 
on in presence of the King, on the ground 
that if his pupils supposed anybody in the 
world to be greater than their master all 
his power over them would be gone. It 
happened that on one occasion, Johanna 
being out, a lady and gentleman highly 
recommended had come to look for lodg- 
ings, A new servant ignorantly sum- 
moned M. Pinel, who at once proceeded 
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rather rashly to enter into terms. Madame 
Pinel returned and heard of what was 
going on. She saw that if once such a 
precedent were established her authority 
would be nowhere. She entered the par- 
lour where the lady and gentleman were 
talking over the arrangements with the 
bowing and smiling Adolphe. She was 
equal to the situation. "We have been 
making arrangements with M. Pinel," said 
the gentleman, politely. " Not M. Pinel, 
but Madame Pinel," said Johanna, good 
humouredly but firmly, "makes the ar- 
rangements here. Now, Adolphe, you 
can go, dear, and I'll settle with the lady 
and gentleman." Nothing on earth could 
have made Johanna accept the proposals of 
that lady and gentleman. She broke off 
the negotiations, civilly but without much 
delay, and her position in the eyes of the 
household was reasserted. 

Once, and once only, Madame saw M. 
Pinel a little too civil and gallant in man- 
ner to a remarkably pretty parlour-maid. 
Johanna did not suspect her husband of any- 
thing more than a rather florid civility; but 
the other servants did not quite understand 
French gallantry, perhaps, and Johanna 
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thought she saw a significant glance now 
and then passing between them, and she 
fancied there was an occasional saucy gleam 
in the eye of the supposed favourite. Here 
again she quickly rose to the level of the 
situation. She summoned the girl to her 
room, paid her a month's wages in advance, 
wrote her a character such as her capacity 
and honesty fairly deserved, and had her out 
of the house in ten minutes. Adolphe was 
utterly paralysed by this decisive energy. 
She did not scold him; only remarked, 
" Voila, Adolphe, vos attentions ont coAtd 
cette pauvre fiUe sa situation," — for 
Johanna's French was the oddest metamor- 
phosis of bad English, though she gene- 
rally contrived to make her meaning pretty 
clear one way or another. Adolphe for the 
future preserved a staid and dignified cold- 
ness in his dealings with the maids. 

Johanna watched over Tyrone's careerand 
his goings on with alternate hope and fear. 
She was as familiar with him as if he had 
been her brother, as full of respect and 
veneration as though he were a sovereign 
prince. She would knock at his door, come 
in and remonstrate with him, or advise him, 
or encourage him, as freely and earnestly as 
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if she were his mother, and she was really 

only four or five years older than himself. 

Even M. Pinel, Frenchman though he was, 

never thought of jealousy or suspicion in 

such a frank, honest, and devoted attach- 
ment. 

When Tyrone rose every morning he 
always found piles of letters and papers to 
read ; and his breakfast was generally a sort 
of reception of all manner of visitors, political 
and personal — constituents with a grievance, 
proUgea of constituents wanting situations 
in the Custom House, the Inland Revenue, 
the Post-ofiice, the police, and what not; 
Irishmen out of work who sought a little 
help; young Irishmen of unappreciated 
genius who desired, through his means, an 
immediate engagement on some first-class 
newspaper ; and sometimes Irishwomen, 
who were not slow to ask for his interven- 
tion on behalf of their husbands and sons. 
It was utterly useless for Tyrone to protest 
to each and everybody that he could not 
ask favours of the Government and that he 
had no influence whatever with the press. 
No Irishman or woman of the place- 
seeking class ever yet believed that there 
was any favour beyond the power of the 
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Member to obtain ; and Tyrone, moreover, 
had gone in for playing the superb part of 
an Irish chief. 

Therefore, when Tyrone wanted to get 
any letters written or work of any kind done 
in the morning he rose very early, before 
the visitations had set in. One morning, 
soon after he had first seen Jennie at the 
House, he got up early for this purpose. 
Early as he was, however, he had been 
anticipated. He had hardly sat down to 
write when he heard the well-known tap of 
Madame Pinel. Tyrone was always "at 
home " to her knock ; he had quite a warm 
regard for the good woman, and often made 
himself a merry playfellow for her children. 
Most people thought him self-conceited and 
proud. Johanna's children, from the baby 
up, adored him, and would, make as free 
with him as with papa. 

So Tyrone, without looking up, called out 
"Come in, Johanna,'' and Johanna entered. 
She was a bright-eyed, dark-skinned western 
peasant girl converted into a sort of lady. 
She had a supple, vigorous form now — ^in- 
deed growing rather plump and maternal-^ 
and the firm step which she had acquired 
bare-legged among her native bogs and 
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bills. She had a large mouth and white 
shining teeth, and she was dressed in a 
buff morning gown with a solid brooch and 
a thick gold chain, as became the landlady 
of so respectable, and even fashionable, an 
establishment. 

"Good morning, Tyrone" (Johanna 
always called her chief " Tyrone " — the 
Tyrone, the one Tyrone; that was his 
highest honour at home, to be Tyrone; 
the poorest beggar thus accosted him). 
" Maybe Pm disturbing you?" 

" Not at all, Johanna. What is it ?" 

" Well, it's this : there's been a strange 
sort of woman this morning looking for you." 

" So early — already ?" 

*'Ay, sure; and she seems in trouble, 
and she begs and prays to see you. They 
told her you weren't up, but that didn't 
satisfy her ; she says she'll come again." 

Johanna paused, watching Tyrone with 
uneasy eyes. 

*^ What a nuisance !" Then he suddenly 
thought of his Westminster Hall petitioner. 
" What kind of a woman is she, Johanna ? 
Tall, pale, and thin?" 

" Yes, very thin and pale, and strange 
like. Poor thing, like a lady too." 
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Tyrone heaved a sigh of resignation. " I 
suppose I must see her, Johanna.'' 

" I suppose so. Now look here, Tyrone, 
there isn't anything wrong in this? I 
wouldn't believe it of you. Tell me, dear, 
there isn't anything wrong?" 

"Anything wrong, Johanna? How 
♦wrong?' 

" This poor creature, with her eyes full 
of tears and her faded gown, God help 
her! she hasn't any claim on you? CMi, 
sure, you know what I mean, but I'll put 
it plainer if you like." 

" No, Johanna, ** said Tyrone, gravely, 
although a good deal inclined to smile, 
'^she has no claim on me but the same 
that she has on you." 

"Thank God for that same! And I 
knew it, too, only one gets uneasy in a 
place like this." 

" I never saw her until the other night." 
And then Tyrone gave Johanna a brief 
account of his adventure, to which she 
listened with wondering eyes and exclama^ 
tions of " See that, now !" and " The crea- 
ture," and little clucking sounds expressive 
of sympathy and pity. The pity, of course, 
was profoundly increased when Tyrone 
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spoke of the little child, which at first he 
forgot to do. 

" But I don't see what I can do for her," 
said Tyrone, rising and walking impatiently 
up and down the room, striving as he did 
to harden himself into firmness; "I am so 
very hard up, and there are so many of 
these poor people.'* 

" The poor we shall have always with 
lis," said Johanna, in a tone of remon- 
strance. 

"I suppose so — from Ireland at least," 
Tyrone replied. He sometimes amused 
himself by railing at Ireland in order to 
draw out Johanna, who fired at a dis- 
paraging word from any one else, even 
from him, but reserved to herself the right 
to sermonize over the laziness of her coun- 
trymen and countrywomen whenever occa- 
sion offered to read them a lesson which she 
supposed might have a stimulating effect. 

'* Fie for shame now, Tyrone ! Is it to 
abuse our own flesh and blood you would ? 
There's enough ready to do that without 
our doing it for them." 

" Well, Johanna, it's only to you, of 
course." 

" I don't know ; when one gets the way 
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of it one might be letting out before 
strangers. But about this poor creature — 
will you see her?" 

"Wouldn't it do for you to see her, 
Johanna, if you would be kind enough ? 
You know all about my finances " — ^by the 
way, she didn't know of the recent sale of 
his relics — *' I haven't any money really 
to give away. You might be able to give 
her some advice. I'm afraid the poor 
fellow her husband is dying; I thought 
so the other night." 

" m see her if you like, to be sure, but 
she'll not be satisfied with ifAaif;" and 
Johanna shook her head despondingly. 

"Wont she?" 

"She wont, depend upon it. She'll 
think she can get more good by talking over 
a man than a woman. There's a ring at 
the door; that's she again, I'm sure. Faith, 
she rings as if she was coming to wake up 
the parish doctor," Johanna added, her 
sympathy a little disturbed by what she 
considered the too imperious tone of the 
summons. Madame Pinel hurried out of 
the room. Tyrone remained standing near 
the chimneypiece, his elbow leaning on it, 
in dangerous proximity to the Ariadne on 
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her tiger, which, carefully covered with 
a glass shade, had been set up by 
Madame Pinel as its special ornament. 
Madame Pinel attended sales, and bought 
up things " graduously," she said. Tyrone 
did not think of resuming his letter-writing. 
He knew what would be the result of the 
conference below stairs, and that he would 
have to see his visitor. Besides, there was 
a strange sensation in his mind, telling him 
that something not common was to come 
of this visit. 

In a moment Madame Pinel herself 
showed the visitor up, gave a glance of 
wonder and pity blended, which Tyrone 
caught, and then left the room. The visitor 
came towards Tyrone with eager step. She 
was dressed in a faded gown, as Johanna 
had said — a very, very faded gown ; her face 
was pale, looking almost yellow in the 
sunny daylight, and wasted; but her fore- 
head was intellectual, her eyebrows were 
beautifully drawn. All the outlines of the 
face were clear and striking; but the lips 
were thin, and- there were quivering, 
twinkling lines around the eyes and mouth 
— Klines that made one thrill as if with a 
shooting pain. 

VOL. I. 12 
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Tyrone bowed, and handed her a chair. 

" No, no," she said, in her "clear voice, 
a little sharp in tone, and now trembling 
with emotion, "T don't care to sit down; 
I haven't long to stay. I told you I would 
only seek you out if the worst came. Well, 
you see me — the worst has come." 

" I feared it was coming," Tyrone said, 
gently. 

"You did! I didn't! I thought it 
couldn't be ; we had been together so long, 
and suffered so much. I thought I could 
have held him for ever. Well, I couldn't." 

"Is he — is it all over?" 

" No, he is not dead." A cruel spasm 
passed across her face. " He cannot die in 
peace, thinking of his child — and of me! 
Oh, Tyrone, I don't care for myself, nor 
much even for her now^ but I want you to 
come and speak to him and ease his mind, 
and tell him you will not let his child 
starve !" 

In all his genuine pity for the woman, 
Tyrone could not keep a look of surprise 
from crossing his face. She saw it. 

" Yes," she said, bitterly, " you wonder 
at my coolness, don't you ? What's the dying 
pauper's child to the great Tyrone? What 
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claim has he or she on you ? I'll tell you ; I 
don't care now even if he knows that I have 
told you. He and she have this claim on 
you, that you stand between them and the 
money that ought to be theirs. Yes, you 
do, you may well look amazed ! One of these 
days you will be squandering the wealth 
that by every law of God and nature, if 
there are such things, belongs to him and 
to his child !" 

'' What do you mean ; who are you ; what 
is his name?" 

" His name? Your name ! Maurice Tyrone 
is his name; ay, and he was the noblest 
creature that ever bore the name, worth ten 
thousand such as you. He might have done 
it honour, while you — well, no matter, I go 
mad when I think of these things. Now 
you know our claim," 

*^ I guess it partly : if this is so " 

" If this is so ? I tell you it is so. He is 
as surely the son of old Maurice Tyrone of 
New York as you are standing there. Do 
you want proofs? Come with me and you 
shall have them. We have destroyed him 
between us, Tyrone," she said, with a wild 
smile, " I, because I loved him ; you, because 
his foolish old father thought there was 
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some promise in you that might do honour 
to the name. Come, shall we go and look 
at our work side by side ?'' 

" If this is so/' said Tyrone, now deeply 
moved, " I can only say that your own 
child is not more innocent of any share in 
the disinheriting of your husband than I 
am. His father never even saw me. I never 
knew anything about him until I heard of 
his death ^^ 

" No; but then ? When you knew he had 
a son who was to be plundered to enrich 
you^ you took great pains, I suppose, to find 
him out, and to know whether he deserved to 
be cast off or whether he didn't? Yes, you 
thought of all this, I suppose ?" 

"I thought very little about it," said 
Tyrone, sadly. "I am afraid I thought too 
little about most things. I hardly gave many 
serious thoughts to this money, which is 
only to come to me if all manner of con- 
ditions are fulfilled. But now, if this is so — 
I mean since this is so, and you are the wife 
of my cousin, and I have been, in some sort, 
the innocent cause of his losing his father's ^ 
property, the only question is, what can I 
do ? I admit your claim freely. Your child 
shall not want, nor you either, while I 
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have a sovereign or a roof over me. But 
now for the moment ?" 

" For the moment, Tyrone, I only ask you 
to do what you did before when you knew 
nothing of us, to come and see him before 
it is too late. If there is yet time, I shall 
have to ask you one favour then — not 
much, and not for myself. Come, we 
have talked too long, and wasted too much 
time." 

With something of that imperious air 
which he had already observed, and which 
made her poor clothing seem like a disguise, 
the woman signified that they must come 
away. Tyrone took his hat and accom- 
panied her downstairs. A hansom was 
passing, he hailed it, assisted his companion, 
who had now dropped her veil, to get in, and 
they drove away. 

Tyrone found a sick man wasting away 
into hopeless death. He heard some things 
that gave him a subject for sober and serious 
thought. He overruled the caprice alike 
of the dying man and the half-distracted 
woman, and brought a doctor to the 
miserable house. He left the house, pro- 
mising to return next morning ; and he 
brought away with him the quiet little 
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child whom he gave into the care of the 
wondering and sympathetic Johanna. This 
was the one favour asked by his cousin's 
wife — that if the child was to be an orphan 
she might not know it yet. 




CHAPTER IX. 

It will be easily believed that Tj^rone was 
not in much mood for what is called social 
enjoyment that day. But he had a little 
penance of that kind to endure against 
which for many reasons his soul felt in- 
clined to rebel. He had invited Theodore 
Lorn to dine with him at Greenwich that 
very day, and when Theodore's mother 
heard of the invitation she had declared, 
with beseeching eyes, that she would like so 
much to be invited too. She insisted that 
nothing would delight her so much as to 
dine with Mr. Tyrone and her son at Green- 
wich. Mrs. Lorn always employed to the 
full the privilege which her widowhood, her 
wealth, her thirty odd years, her beauty, 
and her traditional family respectability, 
gave her, of saying and doing what she 
liked. Therefore instead of plotting to 
bring about a tfete-a-t^te or something 
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nearly as good with Tyrone, she boldly 
seized on the opportunity of his invitation 
to her boy, and insisted that she must be 
invited too. 

At first Tyrone was very glad of her 
whim, and welcomed eagerly the chance of 
indulging it. He owed her much hos- 
pitality ; she was a very agreeable com- 
panion; and he had just got his three 
hundred pounds *' in crisp bank-notes," as 
Thackeray would have said, from Mr. 
Aspar, when he gave the invitation. He 
was very glad therefore to play the host to 
a pretty woman, and only wished in his 
heart that Jennie Aspar could be of the 
party. But in the time between the invi- 
tation and the dinner came the scenes that 
have just been described. He had been 
brought into close companionship with 
sorrow and death, with a strange story 
which seemed strangely destined to weave 
itself into the chapter of his own life; he 
had become the depository of a sad and 
solemn secret; he had taken on himself a 
soberizing responsibility; he would soon 
have doubtless to stand beside a grave. 
All this filled him with gloomy thoughts 
and forebodings, and the gaiety of a dinner, 
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the possibility of being provoked into a 
semi-flirtation with Mrs. Lorn, seemed a 
ghastly outrage upon the associations of 
the hour. It was now> however, too late 
to think of all this. He had to play the 
courteous and genial host, and he tried his 
very best to bring himself up to the mark. 

The dinner was over. Mrs. Lorn had 
drawn her chair to the open window of the 
hotel-room, and was gazing at the water. 
Tyrone sat near her, Theodore had fixed 
his chair in the balcony, and was amusing 
himself by watching the steamers and the 
crowds and the mudlarks, while he devoured 
almonds and raisins by handfuls. The 
scene was as picturesque as it ever could 
be. A merciful dispensation of Providence 
enables people who live in London to think 
Greenwich a beautiful place. They gaze 
upon a mudbank, and are content to believe 
it equal to the yellow sands of Ariel. They 
have farther off a prospect of a low-lying, 
decaying shore, adorned with rickety build- 
ings, vegetating old boats, and rotting 
wharves, and they say, '^ How charming !'' 
and if the moon can anywhere be seen ladies 
grow sentimental. 

Mrs. Lorn had said, " How charming !" 
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many times already. The moon was not 
yet rising, in fact, the sun had not set; 
for Mrs. Lorn had stipulated for a very, 
very early dinner, a sort of luncheon de- 
layed, because of the necessity of returning 
home in good time on account of the night 
air and Theodore's cold. But Mrs. Lorn 
was growing sentimental without the moon ; 
and she longed for some responsive utter- 
ance or glance from her companion. Mr. 
Tyrone, however, was particularly unre- 
sponsive and unemotional. He had not 
been, she saw, in hisi usual spirits all the 
day. 

Mrs. Lorn turned away from the en- 
chanting prospect and looked thoughtfully 
at him. Then she touched his hand ever 
so lightly and gently with hers. 

" You are depressed to-day; you are not 
well. I ought not to have allowed you to 
come here." 

" Pray don't think so, I am perfectly 
well." 

"Then you find your company dull, I 
fear." 

Tyrone smiled. 

"Come," he said, ".that is proclaiming 
me stupid with a vengeance; I am sure I 
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deserve it, and you have been very patient 
with me.'' 

" Why put on any pretence with me? '' 

He looked up surprised. 

" Yes, any pretence. Do you think I 
can't see that something is wrong with 
you? Do you think a woman has no 
eyes?" 

The man must have been blind indeed 
who, in Tyrone's place, did not see that 
Mrs. Lorn had eyes. She turned their 
deep dark light tenderly upon the young 
man's face, and he could not but look with 
interest and admiration into their luminous 
depths, where sympathy itself seemed to 
radiate upon him. 

" Come," she said, " my friend, be a 
friend with me. When I see that some- 
thing weighs heavily on your mind, I can't 
keep myself from offering you sympathy. 
Don't be offended or think me too inqui- 
sitive. I am not an Englishwoman— cold, 
sedate, and regular. The glow of . a 
southern climate is in me, and I must 
speak out. Treat me as a friend, think of 
me as Theodore Lorn. I am not a girl, I 
am ever so much older than you, I dare 
say. Let me have the one only advantage 
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that years can ever give a woman, the 
advantage of inviting, without miscon- 
struction, the confidence of a man." 

" My dear Mrs. Lorn, you are very 
kind,- and '' 

" Now, please don't talk any platitudes or 
meaningless compliments. If you don't 
think it right to share any confidence 
with me, say so frankly, and 1 shan't 
be offended. Tell me people don't do that 
sort of thing in England unless — unless 
they stand in very different relationship. 
I mean that English customs don't acknow- 
ledge the possibility of friendship between 
man and woman. Tell me all that if you 
like, and I will submit. But don't try to 
put me off with commonplaces." 

" Well, Mrs. Lorn, you are too kind and 
good a friend to be put off with evasions of 
any sort, and what would be the use ? You 
have guessed pretty rightly. I do feel 
depressed even here with you" — he hurried 
rather over this poor little phrase of com- 
pliment. 

^' Of course — I knew it. I saw that 
something was on your mind, just as I 
should see — well, that Theodore was pale, 
or anything of that kind. Now, I want 
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you to go a step farther, and tell me what 
it is that depresses you." 

" What it is?'' Tyrone said, with a bitter 
little laugh. 

" What the causes are, then/' 

" Causes enough ! Ever so many ! Look 
here, Mrs. Lorn, you are the only woman 
I could talk to in this kind of way. I am 
growing utterly ashamed of myself. I have 
been leading the most idle and wretched 
existence, and now that the silly game 
on which I entered is prematurely 
played out, I haven't even the spirit to 
confess my utter failure and have done 
with it." 

" What is your failure," she asked gently ; 
" what have you done that is so terrible, so 
irretrievable? I suppose I can guess at 
part of it. You have spent a great deal of 
money, probably. Many young men do 
that. Perhaps you have been a little wild 
and foolish. I am not a child ; I know the 
realities of life. Well, I don't see anything 
very dreadful in all that." 

He shook his head. 

'• Well, grant that you have wasted all 
your fortune; I may perhaps venture on 
guessing that much " 
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" Guessing it ! There isn't a cabman in 
Palace Yard who doesn't know it!" 

" Let it be so. Young men of family not 
uncommonly squander a fortune in Eng- 
land, I believe, before they begin the career 
that is to be the real business of their lives." 

"What career is open to me? I am 
ashamed to hang on to the House of Com- 
mons, and be looked on as a broken- 
down fellow who has to live in a garret 
somewhere, in order that he may be able 
to pay for a pair of gloves and a hansom 
every now and then. I have been brought 
up to nothing — I am good for nothing. I 
have thought of going to the bar, but I 
should be doomed to inevitable brieflessness, 
I know. I can't write for the papers ; and even 
if I could, I can't write the sort of opinions 
that would suit them. I have thought of 
trying to take service in the French army 
or the Austrian, as many of my people did 
before me, only even there the ill-luck of 
my opinions pursues me, for I go for free- 
dom everywhere. And I couldn't serve 
under the Emperor Napoleon : and I 
couldn't have served against a Venetian 
rebellion ! Besides, my own people, my own 
Irish constituents — ^you don't understand 
these things, though." 
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" Yes, I do. Do you think I have not 
read your speeches, and followed your poli- 
tical career? Your constituency is the 
place you represent in Parliament." 

" The place I don't represent in Parliament 
rather ! Very well. These poor people — 
some of them engaged in a perpetual civil 
war for bare life against their landlords- 
made all sorts of sacrifices to secure my 
return to Parliament. They had faith in 
me because of my name : they took me 
utterly untried. They risked everything 
the landlord, the agent, and the police 
could do : they rejected bribes and laughed 
at threats, and they sent me into the 
House — to represent their cause I What 
have I done for them ? Fooled away their 
time, and their chances, and their cause, 
and all the rest of it; and now, even they 
are beginning to find me out.'' He spoke 
in quick excited words, and closed with a 
gesture as if of despair. 

*^ This is not good," Mrs. Lorn said, 
slowly, after a moment's pause ; " but it is 
not irretrievable. Oh, far from it ! You have 
only to knit together the broken threads of 
your life, and weave a new career out of 
them. You are only on the threshold of 
your existence. Is this all ?" 
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" All? Isn't that enouglir 

"Enough to make you regret, but not 
enough to make any friend of yours 
despair. Now, might I speak a word — as 
a friend? Believe me, Mr. Tyrone, you 
may have many wiser ^nd more powerful 
friends, but you have none in the world 
sincerer than I am." 

Theodore burst in and interrupted them 
for a moment. 

" How you two do talk politics," he ex- 
claimed. " Mamma is death on politics, 
Tyrone. I like 'em too, but it's ever so 
much jollier now to sit out on the balcony 
and see all the people. I've seen no end 
of fellows whom I know. It's here the 
whitebait dinner is — the Ministers and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, and all that 
lot. I say, Tyrone, when are you going 
to be in the Government?" 

He did not wait for an answer, however, 
but returned to his balcony. 

Mrs. Lorn renewed the conversation, 
which perhaps Tyrone would now have 
avoided if he could. He dreaded the oflfer 
of a helping hand, which he knew was 
coming. 

" If I were a man," she began, with just 
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a little sigh, "how readily you would 
admit me into your plans and councils! 
And I too sympathize with your cause — 
the cause of your country — so deeply !" 
She did certainly look sympathetic, for she 
identified the cause with the man, but no 
mudlark on the strand below had less no- 
tion of what the cause might be and how 
and all about it. " Since I was a girl I 
have loved Ireland and would have served 
her. I believe there's Irish blood in our 
family, on my mother's side" — ^this was 
struck off on the spur of the moment — 
'' why may I not do something for the 
cause which you represent?" 

Tyrone was about to rise, when she laid 
her hand gently on his arm. 

"You wont resent my offer?" she said, 
plaintively; "the offer of a friend who 
sees that his comrade has had ill luck at 
the game of rouge et noir, and simply 
offers him a share of his purse ?" 

The blood rushed into Tyrone's face. 
" No, no, Mrs. Lorn ! Thank you ten 
thousand times, but it can't be. It is 
impossible." 

"Why impossible? If I were a man, 
your friend, surely you would not revolt at 
VOL. I. 13 
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the thought of borrowing a few hundreds 
or thousands until your affairs came right, 
as they will, I know. You shall pay it all 
back : if you like, I'll charge you ever so 
much per cent, interest. Forget, for the 
moment, my wretched sex and let me give 
a helping hand to my friend and 'his cause. 
Mr. Tyrone, I have literally more money 
than I know what to do with. There is 
only one pleasure on earth, except what I 
can do for my darling Theodore, that it 
could procure me — the pleasure of doing 
you some little service. Will you refuse 
that pleasure to a friend who loves you 
as a brother?" 

There was so much of earnest frankness 
in her manner, such a simple womanly 
friendship in her tone, such an absence of 
all apparent coquetry or egotism, that the 
heart of the young man was profoundly 
touched. On that side was all the world — 
selfish, heartless, cynical — contemplating his 
ruin and his shame ; on this side the one 
true friend who offered rescue and redemp- 
tion. He had, then, a friend, .and it was a 
woman ! To do Tyrone justice he never 
for a second entertained the thought of 
accepting the offer. Pride, prejudice, con- 
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ventionality, manhood utterly forbade that 
But he was deeply moved. The manner in 
which Mrs. Lorn had avowed the warmth 
of her friendship seemed the very inspiration 
of womanly delicacy itself; for it appeared 
as if intended to assure him that only 
friendship could exist between them. What 
words the warmth of Tyrone's impetuous 
thankfulness might have uttered, and what 
they might have led to, Mrs. Lorn was not 
destined to know, for just at that moment 
Theodore burst in again. 

" Oh, I say, Tyrone, you must come here 
for a moment. Here's Cadsby, and two 
such stunning girls! I want you to tell 
me their names." 

He dragged his mamma to the balcony. 
Tyrone followed. An open carriage came 
along with the Hon. Captain Cadsby seated 
on the box. In the carriage, on the back 
seat, were Mrs. Granger and Alicia Aspar, 
the latter looking very handsome. Tyrone 
saluted the ladies. But as the carriao^e 
passed there looked up at him from the 
front seat the face of a girl with bright soft 
eyes, which fixed themselves for one mo- 
ment on his and then drooped, not before 
they had sent him a kindly greeting. A 

13—2 
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faint colour tinted the face of the girl as 
she looked down. How unspeakably sweet 
and fresh, how bright and innocent and 
beautiful, she was when those eyes rested 
for a moment on Tyrone ! He thought the 
air vibrated once more with the tremor of 
her harp-strings. He saw that Mrs. Lorn 
was looking at him anxiously with sur- 
prise on her face, and he became master of 
himself again — and the moment was gone ! 

'* Ain't those two stunning girls!" ex- 
claimed Theodore. " I wonder where Cadsby 
got hold of them." 

" I do wish you wouldn't use such lan- 
guage, Theodore, my love," said his 
mamma, with some little acerbity in the 
tone of her voice. " They are handsome 
girls, especially the girl who looked up at 
you, Mr. Tyrone. Who are they?" 

" They are nieces of a Mrs. Granger, of 
Denzill Street," said Tyrone, sullenly, or in 
a tone as near to suUenness as he could ever 
get. He did not like to see Jennie in the 
company of the Hon. Captain Cadsby, and 
he had not the courage to mention her 
name lest Mrs. Lorn should know anything 
of her father and make comment thereon. 
Even his burst of genuine gratitude did not 
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prevent him from thinking that Mrs. Lorn 
seemed somewhat artificial. 

"How she looked at you, Mr. Tyrone! 
Ah ! I am afraid you really are dreadfully 
bad !'' 

Tyrone could not help saying, " If that 
young lady thought me so, Mrs. Lorn, she 
would never have given me such a kindly 
smile. I have not known her much, but 
she's at least as pure and good as she is 
pretty." 

" I like her," said Theodore, flatly. " She 
is a bully girl, I think." 

" Mr. Tyrone doesn't know, I daresay, 
what a bully girl is, Theodore. I hope he 
doesn't, I am sure." 

^'Oh! don't he though? Haven't I 
initiated him ? * Bully's' only American for 
* stunning,' mamma. Its classic ; Juno had 
ox-eyes, you know. That comes very near 
to being a bully girl, don't it?" 

Mrs. Lorn was vexed, but resolved not 
to show her vexation any farther. She 
was much too clever to think anything 
could be done by disparagement of Jennie. 
But the contretemps was cruel. She knew 
that some burst of gratitude was on 
Tyrone's lips at the very moment of the 
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unfortunate interruption; perhaps she 
thought it might have gone farther than a 
mere avowal of gratitude. Anyhow, the 
girl in the carriage had killed that chance 
and Mrs. Lorn hated her, although she did 
not really suppose that Tyrone thought of 
her more than as a mere acquaintance. 
Mrs. Lom was not very clever in reading 
through the faces of men. Few women 
are, unless when the faces express emotion 
awakened by those very women themselves. 
It requires the instinct of genius for one 
sex to read below the surface in the face of 
the other. But the glance in Jennie's eyes 
and the sudden droop of Jennie's head she 
understood much better than Tyrone did. 
Had the little maiden's heart been bare to 
her scrutiny she could not have learned 
any more than she did. " That girl is in 
love with him," she said to herself, and she 
detested " that girl." 

But a worse contretemps was still in store. 
As Tyrone remained in the balcony she 
remained too, looking blankly down into 
the dusty road. 

**I say, mamma," called out Theodore, 
" see those fellows coming across? One of 
them's the cad that came to see you the 
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Other day. Oh I hang it all, he sees us. 
Like his impudence !" 

Two men were crossing the road, one of 
whom had already taken off his hat to Mrs. 
Lorn and was evidently waiting for some 
token of recognition on her part. Her 
dark face grew red, but she leaned from 
the balcony and seemed positively effusive 
in her friendly greetings. 

" An old friend, a very old friend, Mr. 
Tyrone,'' she said, in rapid explanation. 
" rU tell you all about him. May I ask 
him up? Oh pray do let me ask him 
up?" 

Her expression and her words were so 
imploring, and her acquaintance beneath 
was so evidently determined to be invited 
up, that Tyrone could only ring the bell 
and tell a waiter to convey Mrs. Lorn's 
invitation to the stranger. But Tyrone 
looked with amazement, and perhaps a sort 
of disgust, at the odd pair below. They 
were both dressed in the loudest conceivable 
style. One — with a short nose and a merry 
eye — ^had a crimson necktie, a white hat, 
and bright green gloves, and he carried a 
riding-whip with a huge silver handle in 
his hand, and he wore two gold chains. 
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Mrs. Lorn's friend, a dark and saturnine 
man, bowed to her ; his companion bowed to 
everybody in general. 

The waiter presently ushered the stran- 
gers in. Tyrone drew into the background. 
Mrs. Lorn hastened to welcome her friend. 

" My dear Colonel Quentin, how delighted 
I am to see you ! What a long time since 
we last met ! What an unexpected pleasure ! 
And this gentleman — have I the pleasure of 
knowing him ? Major — " and she paused in- 
quiringly, assuming that it was safe enough 
to guess at a military title of some kind. 

" General Macan, madam — Brigadier- 
General Macan," said the hero himself — 
"always at your service and delighted to 
have the honour of being presented to you.'^ 

Mrs. Lorn seemed anxious to allow as 
little time as possible for speech. She has- 
tened to present her acquaintances to 
Tyrone. 

"Mr. Tyrone — whereas Mr. Tyrone? — 
oh, yes, you will allow me, I am sure, to in- 
troduce a distinguished fellow-countryman 
and very old friend of mine. Colonel Quentin, 
of the United States Army/' 

Tyrone bowed very coldly. So did Colonel 
Quentin. Neither spoke. 
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" And his friend General — General- 
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"Macan, madam. Delighted to know 
you, Colonel Tyrone/* 

" My name is Tyrone," said our hero. 
" I am not in the Army." 

"No more you are! To be sure you 
aren't. How could I think of such a thing ? 
A Tyrone in the British Army would be an 
anomaly, wouldn't it? I was thinking of 
our own land across the water, where we're 
all free alike and we're fond of our mili- 
tary titles." 

" Theodore, my love, why don't you 
speak to Colonel Quentin ?" 

** I haven't yet had the pleasure of an 
introduction, mamma," and Theodore coolly 
sauntered into the balcony, denying himself 
the pleasure. 

" Your son's a pretty boy," said Quentin, 
" and fiill of humours already." 

^^Pl'ay be seated, gentlemen," said Mrs. 
Lorn, Who was in positive agony, distraught 
betweto the horrible necessity of conciliating 
Quentin and the terrible dread of disgust- 
ing Tyrone. She stole imploring glances 
under her eyes at each in turn. Quentin 
evidently enjoyed her perplexity. 

"Mr. Tyrone, I am sure, will allow me 
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to ask you to take seats and remain a few 
minutes." 

" Mr. Tyrone, ma'am," said the good- 
natured General Macan, " is hospitality itself, 
ril be bound you need only mention his 
grand old name to tell us that. There 
never was yet a Tyrone, madam, that 
wasn't a prince in nature as well as in 
name. We know him as well out in the 
States as you do here; some of us better, 
bedad, we who hail from the old land like 
myself ! " 

This was taking Tyrone a little on his 
weak side. A genuine Irishman finds it 
as hard to resist a compliment on his 
birth and his hospitality, as a woman does 
upon her beauty and her taste in dress. 
Macan had, in fact, made a sort of appeal 
which to Tyrofie was almost as sacred as the 
mediaeval privilege of sanctuary. 

" I am glad to meet a countryman, and 
especially one from the United States, the 
new home of our people," he said. " Pray 
do me the favour to be seated, Mr. — I mean 
General Macan, and you, sir, as well ; friends 
of Mrs. Lom's must always be welcome to 
me." 

"Come now, that's real kind," the com- 
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placent Macan observed. " It's a sacrifice 
that we oughtn't to impose, interrupting 
Mr. Tyrone in such companionship." He 
made a gallant bow to Mrs. Lorn. " Now, 
Mr. Tyrone, you'll permit me, wont you, 
just to order up a bottle or two of the best 
Cliquot they've got in the house, to celebrate 
this pleasant meeting. ^And doth not a 
meeting like this make amends ? ' " Trolling 
forth the notes of an exquisite air he actually 
rose to ring the bell. Tyrone grew posi- 
tively red with anger, and as, like many 
other persons of generous nature and habi- 
tually sweet temper, he was sometimes 
liable to a sudden outbreak of vehement 
passion, it seemed likely that the joy of the 
meeting would have been a little disturbed. 

Colonel Quentin promptly interfered. 

"Let me apologize for my friend, Mr. 
Tyrone;" and he laid his hand upon the 
arm of the genial Macan, who was serenely 
unconscious of the sensation he had created. 
" General Macdn is an entire stranger to the 
ways of European society, and never was 
much given to society anywhere. His social 
habits were formed round the camp-fire, 
where anyone who could contribute even a 
bottle of Bourbon was a benefactor to his 
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fellows and needed no other passport. Pray 
excuse him ; and still more let me beg of 
you to excuse me for our intrusion, of which 
I alone am the cause." 

" So I've been doing something wrong ? " 
said the cheery Macan. "Ten thousand 
apologies, Mr. Tyrone ; I only meant good- 
fellowship. Ways of society ? Where could 
I learn the ways of society ? I went out to 
New York a ragged little boy — driven out 
by the Saxon robbers and their laws, ma- 
dam, and that's the truth of it — and I 
fought my way up, and I carried the green 
flag at Fredericksburg. Anyhow the Macans 
weren't like the Tyrones. They were 
the chiefs, and we were only too proud to 
be the followers. Give us your hand, 
Tyrone ; sure to put ' Mister ' to such a 
name ought to be a misdemeanour ! 1 ask 
your pardon with all my heart." 

Tyrone was easily appeased by an apo- 
logy which so frankly put the speaker upon 
a level ever so much lower than his own. 

"Carriage at the door, mamma,'' said 
Theodore, stepping in from the balcony. 
"About time to return home, I should 
think." 

" Is this your son, ma'am ? " 
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" My only son, General Macan/' 

"And a fine boy too. A regular Ameri- 
can citizen, isn't he now? See if we don't 
run him for president one of these days ! 
How do you do, sir? *' 

" Thank you, I am very well," replied the 
dignified Theodore; " Mamma, I think you 
had better make haste; I don't like the 
evening air for you." 

'^ There's a considerate boy, ma'am ! The 
like of that now ! In Phil's time and mine 
we hadn't so much thought for our mothers. 
We were awful troubles to our mothers." 

" If it had ended there ! " muttered 
Theodore, turning away and walking out 
of the room. 

"You may well be proud of him, 
ma'am," the incorrigibly unconscious 
Fenian said, gazing after the boy with 
eyes of unutterable good nature. "Ah, 
but he's like his mother ! Just the eyes 
and the beautiful hair ! " 

Mrs. Lorn was in positive torture. To 
think that all this should take place in the 
presence of Tyrone ; that she should be so 
unspeakably degraded, and that she should 
be powerless to save herself or him, or to 
explain the horrid situation ! 
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Meanwhile Colonel Quentin, as if 
anxious in some degree to retrieve the 
effect of first impressions, had deliberately 
engaged Tyrone in some conversation about 
sporting in the Far West, and succeeded at 
least in satisfying Tyrone that he had the 
education of a gentleman and the ex- 
perience of a daring hunter as well as 
soldier. Then he said, in a low tone : 

" You will excuse our, or rather my in- 
trusion, I hope, Mr. Tyrone? Mrs. Lorn 
and I are old acquaintances ; indeed, we were 
brought up together. We had not met for 
many years, and London is such a vast 
place that if I had lost this chance I might 
never have found another. And you will, 
I beg, forgive my friend here his mistakes. 
He is not a mere buffoon or blunderer, I 
assure you, but as brave a soldier as ever 
lived, and one who can organize and plan 
with almost the instinct of genius. He has 
come to England, I believe, with a purpose 
which the superficial levity of his nature 
helps, luckily, to .conceal. Macan may 
write his name in history yet, in a way 
that you, Mr. Tyrone, of all men may be 
expected to approve. Thanks for your 
courtesy and forbearance. Good evening." 
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He drew Macan away with more ease 
than might have been expected, and they 
left Tyrone thoroughly puzzled by the 
whple scene. Mrs. Lorn begged that she 
might return to town immediately. Theo- 
dore besought to be allowed to drive, but 
he was not indulged in this luxury, and 
therefore Tyrone escaped a tete-k-t6te with 
Mrs. Lorn. The evening was beautiful, 
but the drive home was dull. Mrs. Lorn 
talked a good deal to keep up appearances, 
but felt thoroughly crushed. Only as Ty- 
rone handed her into her own house and 
was about to take leave did she say, in a 
tremulous and tender voice : 

" Our broken conversation of this even- 
ing — shall we not sometime renew it? " 

"To what end?" said Tyrone. ''Except 
to hear me give you my heartfelt thanks, 
which you know are yours already, and tell 
you that it is impossible." 

" Oh, may I not serve you at all? " 

" In that way, no — no." 

" In what way, then ? " 

*'If ever any way shows itself that 
wouldn't shame me to accept I shan't fail 
to ask you." 

" You talk to me as if it were a degrada- 
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tion to a man ever to exchange a word of 
confidence on practical afiairs witli a wo- 
man. Of course I knew that this was the 
way with most men, but I did expect some- 
thing better from you." 

She made a little show of spirit in part- 
ing from him. She knew that men don't 
like abject women, and she wished to show 
Tyrone that she was not abject. But there 
was a cowering way about her and a pitiful 
glance in her eye which would have told a 
tale to any close observer. For she was 
one of the most prostrate of all creatures — 
a coquette who, having, without ever 
knowing it, a really passionate heart, has, 
after playing with love for years, sud- 
denly become caught by the flame. She 
felt that the occurrence of the day had^ 
humbled her in the eyes of Tyrone. She 
feared that he would suspect her of low 
and doubtful associations, and she said to 
herself many times during the remainder 
of the weary night, " He will not call 
to-morrow; I know he will not call to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Lorn might have had some little con- 
solation if she had known that the day had 
proved nearly as uncomfortable for " that 
girl'' as for herself. That girl had gone out 
with the expectation of a very pleasant day. 
Captain Cadsby had insisted on taking the 
Grangers and their nieces to Greenwich and 
Richmond, to dine at the latter place, Mr. 
Granger, who could not give them his com- 
pany all the way, was to meet them at 
Richmond. Jennie had a childish pleasure 
in driving, in rapid motion, and the bright 
air, and she rather liked to hear Captain 
Cadsby talk; and she had settled it in her 
mind that he must be in love with Alicia, 
All was going well until they passed tho 
Greenwich hotel, and saw Tyrone and Mrs. 
Lorn in the window. 

"See our friend Brian Boru on the 
VOL. I. 14 
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balcony, Mrs. Granger?" Cadsby called out 
from the box, looking back at the lady. 

" Your friend who, Captain Cadsby ? Do 
tell me. No, I only saw Mr. Tyrone and 
that '' 

"That's he, don't you know? We always 
call him Brian Boru.'' 

" Do you really ? How good ! how very 
clever ! But only tell me who was Brian 
Boru. I am so longing to know, for I am 
sure it must be something very interesting, 
I want to appreciate everything. Well, now, 

Brian Boru ! How droll ! How immensely 
clever and witty you are ! I hope it's nothing 
very wicked. Perhaps I oughtn't to have 
asked." 

"Oh yes, there's nothing in it. Brian 
Boru was some old Irish king who conquered 
the Danes, I believe, or the Saxons, or both 
together — I'm sure I don't know. But we 
always call Tyrone Brian Boru." 

"Excellent! capital! Yes, I remember 
all about it now, of course. How stupid of 
me to have to ask. Isn't he handsome ? I 
do think him so very handsome ; Mr. Granger 
says he isn't. But men never see anything 
to admire in each other. I dare say you 
don't think him goodlooking either, Captain 
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Cadsby? Men are so dreadfully jealous 
— twenty times worse than women, I think, 
don't you, Alicia?" 

" Indeed I do, aunt/' 

" But I think Tyrone's a deuced good- 
looking fellow," said Cadsby, " so the criti- 
cism don't apply to me, ladies. A good 
fellow too, for all his nonsense. I never saw 
any fellow who can stick to a horse better ; 
but I believe all the Irishmen can do that. 
He's a clever fellow too, speaks capitally 
wish I had his voice. It's a shame the 
Government doesn't do something for him. 
He must be awfully hard up, I should 
say." 

" Who was the lady with him. Captain 
Cadsby?" asked Alicia, the first moment she 
got a chance of edging in a word. Jennie 
istened with eager ears. 

" Alicia, my dear," interfered her aunt, 
** what can it concern us to know ? We really 
mustn't ask these questions. We had much 
better not have them answered, I daresay. 
Captain Cadsby doesn't know who the 
person was, I presume ; and if he did he 
wouldn't tell us. No, no, my dear; oh no!" 

Cadsby only laughed. 

" 1 know all about it," he said, " and it's 

14—2 
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nothing of the kind, I assure you. Not at 
all; quite the reverse, in fact. That's Mrs. 
Lorn, a rich American widow, and a splendid 
woman too. People say Tyrone's engaged 
to her ; at least they say he will marry her. 
She will marry him, is the way I'd rather put 
it. She has no end of money, and Tj^one 
can't do without money." 

" What mercenary creatures all you men 
are ! Mrs. Lorn, a rich widow from America? 
Is she in good society at all?" 

" Oh yes, I think so." 

" I wonder we never met her," and Mrs. 
Granger made mental resolve that the ac- 
quaintanceship should be formed somehow, 
and that the beautiful and rich widow should 
be seen in Derizill Street. As old Frederick 
William of Prussia surveyed all men with 
regard to their fitness for a place in his 
gigantic regiment, so Mrs. Granger con- 
sidered all men and women with regard to 
their desirability as figures in her DenziU 
Street drawing-room. 

" She's very handsome, I think," said 
Alicia. 

" Very handsome indeed," echoed Jennie, 
sadly, and wishing in her heart that she 
could hold any other opinion. A cloud had 
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come over her for that evening, and she 
detested Captain Cadsby for the manner in 
which he had spoken of Tyrone, the easy, 
good-humoured way in which he had pictured 
him as a mere clever broken-down fortune- 
hunter. " That he is Hot and never could 
be; never!'* Jennie protested energetically 
in her own heart. " If he's going to marry 
her it is because he loves her. Why should 
he not love, her ? . She's beautiful, and, I 
suppose, she is very clever and understands 
all his subjects, and can talk about Parlia- 
ment. She's not like me." 

Jennie had to bite her lips, for the tears 
were starting to her eyes. That would never 
do. So she talked and rattled on as much 
as she could all the day, drew out her aunt, 
flirted wildly with Captain Cadsby, and 
praised Mr. Granger when he arrived in a 
way that delighted him with his niece. 
Her spirits were so exuberant that they 
almost frightened Alicia, who kept all the 
evening through in expectation that so 
gleeful a mood must suddenly change. 
When Jennie was a little child her sister 
remembered that a prolonged fit of joyous 
laughter was almost certain to end with her 
in a sudden paroxysm. of tears. Even still 
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it did not generally take mucli to make 
Jennie cry, and Alicia, who was one of the 
few composed and. even-tempered women in 
all the world, was much afraid that some 
contradiction or other impulse to a change 
of mood might unseal the fountain of tears 
at any moment. But Alicia's fears were in 
vain. The stronger and profounder emotions 
which were beginning to govern Jennie's 
heart were bracing up her nerves and her 
nature, not enfeebling them. Jennie would 
show no tears at such a time as that. 

So the bright day faded and they drove 
home by starlight, and Jennie's heart sank 
within her. It was a sort of relief to her, 
when they reached Denzill Street, to find a 
letter for Alicia from her father, in which 
he declared that he could not do without 
his darling girls any longer, and that 
Carpenter should bring a carriage for them 
at three next day. It soothed her to fancy 
that within the high walls which enclosed 
her Surrey home she might find peace again, 
and that the old tree of her childhood might 
bring healing in the rustle of its branches, 
for Jennie now knew well enough that she 
was wounded in the heart. 

Alicia could not understand what Jennie 
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meant when the girl, clasping het suddenly 

round the waist and laying her head upon 

her breast, exclaimed, vehemently : 

" Oh, Alicia, yes, let us go home ! home, 

home, to-morrow r' 

• • « • 

"Oh you dear, dear darling old tree! Oh 
you delightful old friend ! How glad I am 
to come to you again, you great, faith- 
ful, honest, sweet, stupid old friend T' 

Half laughing, half crying, Jennie flung 
her arms round the tree when next day she 
first came under its shelter, and she put 
her lips to its rugged bark and kissed it 
and fondled it again and again. Nobody 
was near to see her, for her father had not 
returned and Alicia, in company with 
Carpenter, was taking a careful survey of 
the whole household, in order to make sure 
that nothing had suffered or gone astray 
during her absence from her home duties, 

Jennie, therefore, had the ground all to 
herself and might caress her tree and 
cling around its trunk and shake its old 
branches to make them rustle their best 
welcome in her ears, and there was no one 
to think her demonstrations ridiculous. 

** You dear old tree, if you knew what 
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a fool I have been and how much ashamed 
of myself I am, would you welcome me at 
all, I wonder? If you knew how wretched 
I have made myself, and how glad I am to 
be here again and hidden somehow, perhaps 
you would open your kindly arms to ^me 
again. I am fond of you and you can't 
preach to me or give me good advice, and 
so I am glad to be in your company. 
There goes my hair down again! No 
matter, you wont mind." 

Finding, however, that her hair had all 
tumbled about her and must be fastened 
up somehow, Jennie ceased embracing her 
old companion and seated herself under his 
sheltering arms and began to rearrange her 
tresses. Throwing her head a little back 
for the purpose, her eyes looked through 
the trellis-work of lucent green leaves into 
the far broad deep of the blue heaven, and 
her mind returned to the time when she 
used to dream herself, through the magical 
gateways of that green and that azure, into 
the East and the realms of story. The 
breath of the wind reminded her that when 
she lay in the branches and was rocked by 
a certain summer breeze it made her believe 
— she never could tell why — that she was 
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in Persia ; and always the conviction was 
strong upon her mind that that particular 
wind — that and none other — had floated 
from Persia to fan her cheek and bring her 
its perfumes. And she remembered how 
the name of Persia had for her no set 
geographical meaning, but only conveyed 
ideas of some land of unsetting sun and 
odorous breezes, of music and soft golden 
waters drowsily lapping on silver sands, of 
adventure and brilliant costumes, and per- 
petual happiness. 

All this, which she had nearly forgotten 
of late, rushed back suddenly with a breath 
of the wind, and, letting fall her hand from 
her hair, she exclaimed, " Oh, Persia, my 
Persia! I had forgotten it and it is all 
come back again I It used to make me so 
happy !" 

She had not time, however, to indulge 
any more in the pursuit of that kind of 
happiness now, for a servant came to tell 
her that her father had come. The appear- 
ance of Mr. Aspar on any scene, real or 
imaginary, always dispelled romance as 
eflfectually and quickly as a rousing touch 
sends away a nightmare. But Jennie was 
so fond of her father, and had been so 
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many days without seeing him, that she 
was delighted to hear of his coming, 
although he banished her Persian Fata 
Morgana, and she ran to meet him with 
her hair still in disorder. 

Mr. Aspar was talking with Alicia and 
apparently was uneasy or annoyed, for he 
was rubbing his hands nervously and 
looking sideways. Jennie ran to him and 
kissed him. He was hot and flurried and 
looked undignified. 

"Darling papa, how glad I am to see 
you!'' 

"Tes, my love, yes, yes! I have no 
doubt, no doubt, and I much rejoice at 
your coming home, my love. I was telling 
Alicia, my dear '' 

Here he stopped and looked to Alicia as 
if for help. In truth Mr. Aspar was a 
little afraid of his youngest daughter, he 
was so fond of her and devoted to her. 
"Perfect love casteth out fear" does not 
always hold good in the relationship of a 
man to an impetuous woman. 

Jennie began to feel uncomfortable. She 
had always observed when a child that this 
sort of thing was a prelude to her learning 
that she had done something wrong. 
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"What were you telling Alicia, papa? 
Something about me? Wont you tell it 
to me?' 

" Only this, my love, that I am glad you 
are at home, you know, and I don't want 
you to go to your Aunt Lucy's any more — 
for the present, I mean — because I don't 
like some of the people you meet there. I 
don't want my darling Jennie to meet — 
well, to meet that Mr. Tyrone." 

Jennie felt herself tingling all over with 
nervous excitement. But she tried to be 
easy and self-possessed. 

" Why not, papa ?" 

" Because he is not a young man of high 
moral character, my love; because he is 
very wild and dissipated and all that ; and 
he's full of self-conceit and family pride, 
and he's as poor as Job and as proud as 
Lucifer." 

" But, papa, what does all that matter to 
me? We saw him first here, you know, 
and I didn't want to see him." 

" I didn't know then what I know now, 
Jennie, and I want you to avoid him, and 
you mustn't go anywhere that he goes to. 
What does he go to see you for? what right 
has he " 
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" He never came to see me^^ said Jennie, 
growing red all over and almost inclined 
to shed tears ; " he has nothing to do with 
me. What could be care about me? Alicia, 
why don't you tell papa, and why doesn't he 
speak to you about all this as well as to me ?" 

"I have told papa already, dear, that 
Mr. Tyrone only called to visit Aunt Lucy 
a few times and was very civil, and that's 
all. He always seemed to me a quiet gen- 
tleman. I never saw him paying any par- 
ticular attention to Jennie." 

" You don't understand these people, 
Alicia. I tell you he's a pauper and he 
can't marry unless he finds some woman 
with a great fortune ; and perhaps he thinks 
Jennie has a great fortune. And she hasn't. 
I can tell you she hasn^t. I'll not have 
him seeing her!" 

Mr. Aspar's manner was quite wild with 
excitement and his hands were shivering. 
A weak man overborne by excitement is 
one of the most pitiable objects in life. A 
strange pang of pathos and pity shot 
through Jennie's heart as she looked at 
him. It banished all her rising anger. 
She went up to him and took his trembling 
hands in hers. 
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"My dear papa, you are tormenting 
yourself all about nothing. I daresay 
Mr. Tyrone knows perfectly well that I am 
not a girl with a fortune, and he knows, 
too, that we don't belong to his class. I 
know it all comes of your love for me ; but 
don't you see, dear, how you degrade your 
poor daughter by speaking of her in such a 
way? Don't you see that it makes me 
ashamed and humbled and wretched? Sup- 
pose any of this talk were to come to Mr. 
Tyrone's ears. What would he think but 
that our silly and stupid vanity had led us 
to believe that he was thinking of us in 
such a way? You may be sure he never 
thought of me, of us, but as poor girls 
to whom he felt bound as a gentleman to 
be civil. Oh, please don't let us speak of 
this any more," 

She talked to him almost us one might 
talk to an excited child. In her pained 
and saddened eyes he was indeed, for the 
moment, hardly anything else. Jennie 
could not tell why, then or after, but the 
demeanour of her father impressed her 
strangely with some vague sense of coming 
calamity; some indistinct, awful presage 
that all their old world was beginning to 
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shatter, that trials and experiences utterly 
new were in store for them. She devoted 
herself for the moment to soothing and 
pleasing her father, and after a while he 
allowed her to bring him into quiet .and 
general conversation. 

They dined together pleasantly enough, 
only that Mr. Aspar was always taking up 
some costly decanter or plate or ornament 
of some kind and studying it and apprais- 
ing its value in an anxious and harassed 
kind of way. He complained, too, of the 
sherry on the table ; said it was far too good 
for dinner wine when nobody was there, 
and that he could get sherry which would 
answer the purpose just as well for twenty- 
four shillings a dozen. There was on the 
chimney-piece a little fantastic ornament of 
which Jennie in particular always used to 
be very fond. It was a little child seated 
on a dolphin's back and playing on a tiny 
pipe, while the waves of bright and frosted 
silver played round his plump feet. The 
whole thing was silver and of rare work- 
manship. Around this trinket Mr. Aspar 
seemed to hover anxiously all the evening. 
Jennie followed him with wondering eyes. 
He kept constantly taking it in his hand 
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and then glancing secretly round to see if 
anybody was watching. At last Jennie 
saw him take out his handkerchief, wrap 
the ornament carefully in it, and put it in 
his pocket. After that he seemed a little 
better satisfied and grew more pleasant, 
Alicia played' and sang to him, and about 
nine o'clock Carpenter came and the two 
were closeted together; and then Carpenter 
went back to town and Mr. Aspar went 
early to bed. 

Alicia was nearly undressed and was 
brushing her hair in her bedroom when 
Jennie came in. 

"Alicia dear, don't you think papa 
seems rather unhappy to-night, not quite 
like himself?" 

" No, Jennie, I didn't notice. Sit down, 
dear. I thought you were in bed." 

" I was going to bed long ago, but then 
I didn't. I saw your light and thought 
I should like to say good-night once 
more. Then you didn't notice anything 
strange?". 

"About papa? Oh, no, dear" — ^Alicia 
was one of those quiet and comfortable 
persons who always assume that tomor- 
mow must needs be like, to-day, and that 
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their microcosm is exempt from the laws 
of convulsion — "nothing at all. He is 
always distressing himself about something 
or other. I wish he would not talk in that 
way about Mr. Tyrone, because really people 
might imagine, if they were to hear him, 
that we had been making ourselves ridicu- 
lous. I can't think who can have put such 
things into his head. What is it to us 
whether Mr. Tyrone is dissipated or not ?" 

" I don't believe he is dissipated," said 
Jennie, with energy. " It's all nonsense and 
calumny, and I don't believe one word of it." 

" But you can't know anything about 
what he is, Jennie. How could you know, 
dear ?" 

" I do know ; I am certain of it." 

** But I don't see that it matters to us 
any way. We can't help him, and I don't 
suppose he ever bestowed a thought on you 
or me." 

"I don't suppose he ever did," said 
Jennie, rather faintly. 

"Of course not, dear; why should he? 
But then I don't see why we should be 
called upon to distress ourselves about 
him. And I quite forgot to relieve papa's 
mind altogether by telling him that Mr. 
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Tyrone is going to marry that handsome 
American woman." 

" How do you know that he is ?" 

"Well, Captain Cadsby told us so yes- 
terday." 

" I don't believe Captain Cadsby knows 
anything at all about it. But you may 
tell papa of it, if you think it will please 
him or do him any good," said Jennie, 
sadly, and recalled by the words from any 
vague and selfish dreams. " You didn't 
think he looked strangely to-day?" 

"Who, Jennie?" 

" Oh, papa, of course.'* 

" Why, dear, I have said already that I 
observed nothing particular in his appear- 
ance. I know his ways, Jennie, better than 
you do, because of all the household affairs, 
you know." 

" Yes, of which all the trouble falls on 
y(?w," said Jennie, remorsefully. 

" Oh, I am very glad to look after things 
and to save you a kind of occupation you 
don't like. But I am used to papa's ways 
and I assure you it's nothing. You needn't 
be uneasy; he is quite well. Now you 
must go and sleep, dear." 

Alicia kindly and placidly dismissed her. 
VOL. I. 16 
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Jennie did not give any further hint of the 
vague alarm which waa troubling her. It 
would be only making Alicia uneasy for 
nothing probably, and, besides, there was 
a sober contentment in Alicia which 
Jennie feared she could hardly bring into 
sympathy with her own mood of shadowy 
apprehension. So she went to bed and 
kept her secret thought to her own breast. 
This was the second great thought which 
she must now keep hidden in her heart from 
the light of day and the eyes even of affec- 
tion. How lonely the girl began to feel! 
How completely deserted and given over 
to her own sad and. doubting soul! She 
considered herself as culpable in deceiving 
those who loved her ; culpable in saying one 
thing and thinking all the time of another, 
trying to talk lightly and carelessly where 
her heart was all absorbed. Never again, 
then, comes the simple old time! Never 
again could every word that left her lips 
be allowed to leap directly from her heart ! 
Chill patience and self-repression only for 
her, and loneliness ! The shadow of a com-? 
ing trouble, unseen as yet, seemed to be 
creeping upon her. The bitter pains of a 
hopeless passion which she dared not eon- 
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fess, of which she feared she ought to be 
ashamed, were already tormenting her. 
She tried to sleep, and longed for morning. 
She felt as one might feel who is suddenly 
plunged into dark and tossing waters, and 
who, amid all the terrible strangeness of 
the unexpected fall from the firm earth 
and life above, is conscious of a wild agony 
of wonder as to the new chapter of existence 
which is to open when the waves shall 
have closed over their victim and done 
their work. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

There is a great pleasure to a girl in 
martyrdom for love. To be out of favour 
with one's parents for the sake of the man 
who loves her has a sweet bitterness in it 
for any maiden of character and spirit. 
But it is a very diflferent thing for a young 
woman to be out of favour for the sake of 
a man who does not care a straw about her. 
This Jennie believed to be her case at pre- 
sent, and it was very trying and bitter. 
Added to the vague presentiments of com- 
ing troubles it seemed too much to bear, 
at least without motion and fresh air to 
help. Always when anything troubled or 
vexed her — hitherto she had had only vexa- 
tions chiefly, and hardly troubles — ^Jennie 
tried the remedy of a long walk. She was 
accustomed to range over the Surrey com- 
mon as freely as if it were her own park. 
To lie under the tree at home was lazy en- 
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joyment; a thing to do in happiness and 
whereby happiness got a new zest. 

So the day after her return home she 
made up her mind for a tramp on the com- 
mon. Mr. Aspar had gone to town, and 
Alicia, being asked if she would come for a 
walk by Jennie, who hoped so eagerly that 
she would not, had only answered, " Oh, 
Jennie dear, you know I can't go ; I miist 
visit Mrs. Pember, we haven't been near 
her this ever so long. And you ought to go 
too, but of course you wont go ? '* 

** That I wont, dear." Jennie had come 
to enjoy the chartered privileges of a 
genuine Bohemian who wouldn't do things 
just because they were socially right and 
needful to do. " Not if I know it. But I 
admire you, Alicia, for going all the same. 
Somebody must do it, I suppose." 

"Well, yes, somebody must. It would 
be disgraceful you know — such a kind 
woman. Oh, yes, I must go." 

" I suppose I ought to go too. I don't 
like the idea of you having to do it and I 
not. It looks like being a sneak. I think I 
ought to go." 

" No, no, Jennie, you needn't go. What 
would be the use of the two of us wasting 
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our time, and when you don't like it? If 
you did that would be a different thing. 
Oh no, go and have your walk." 

So Jennie's conscience being pacified on 
this point, and without much difficulty, 
she started out for her walk. As the sun 
then stood in the heaven the high walls of 
the cottage grounds kept it effectually out, 
and the garden in front of the windows 
looked comparatively dark and sad. So 
when Jennie opened the gate the common 
abroad seemed all glowing in light and 
Jennie passed at once out of shadow into 
sun. The effect upon her spirits was won- 
derful. " This is living," she thought to 
herself, as she tripped across the common. 

The summer had come slowly into the 
year that season. May and June had been 
rather wet and misty; even now the air 
was singularly mild and fresh for so ad- 
vanced a period, and the grass was still soft 
and green. That morning a light shower 
had given new refreshment to the shrubs 
and the brushwood and the wild flowers, 
and vague .sweet fragrances hovered around 
Jennie's path. Her heart swelled with the 
gladdening influences of the hour and she 
began to think she must be happy. 
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What made her suddenly start and stop 
as she glanced to the left, towards the little 
road or beaten path which led to the rail- 
way station? It is not too much to say 
that the common trembled for a moment 
under Jennie's feet and that the sun vibra- 
ted with sudden incoherent pulsation in the 
sky^ for she saw Mr. Tyrone coming along 
that patk 

She might have passed on her way and 
left him to follow if he would or to go 
to the cottage, for she did not doubt that 
he had come to pay a visit there. Many 
girls, though longing to meet him, would 
have had coquetry enough to pass on and 
pretend not to have seen him. Jennie had 
not one gleam of coquetry in her nature. 
She knew there was no one now in the house 
to receive him, for Alicia had gone out before 
she did, and she would not have him go 
there for nothing. For the moment she 
forgot all about her father's injunctions and 
fears. She not only stopped when she saw 
Tyrone, but went frankly out of her way 
to meet him: A very pretty sight she was, 
all blushing and animated and glad, as he 
came near. He thought he had never seen 
60 bright and pretty a girl, and by some 
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inexplicable blending of admiration and 
regret a sudden shade passed over his 
handsome face. 

"Were you coming to see us? How 
kind of you!" 

'" Very kind — ^to myself. Most of my 
kindnesses' are like that. I called yesterday 
at Mrs. Granger's and found that you had 
gone home, and she encouraged me to come 
out here to see you." 

" Such a long way to come, and so good 
of you ! Nobody ever calls upon us except 
dull people who live about here. But I am 
so sorry there is no one at home. Papa 
is in town and Alicia has gone to pay a 
visit." 

" I am sorry too, but some other time I 
shall, perhaps, be more fortunate. But now 
you were going somewhere; don't let me 
prevent you." 

*^I was only rambling about the com- 
mon. I hate visiting — I mean paying 
visits." 

"May I ramble with you for a little?" 

" I shall be delighted if you like it. Do 
you enjoy a walk ? " 

" I don't know that I ever take a walk 
for the sake of a walk, for the enjoyment 
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of a walk, but I know I shall enjoy this 
walk with you. Come, which way were you 
going? " 

" I wonder which way would you like — 
towards the quarry or towards the lake ? " 

" Well, the whole place is new to me ; I 
was never here before but once, the day I 
had the pleasure of dining at your house, 
and then I hardly looked at anything. The 
lake sounds more tempting perhaps, doesn't 
it? Is it a lake?' 

" Oh no, not a lake; only a little pool or 
pond with an island in the middle about 
the size of a flower-pot, and such a lovely 
Scotch fir upon it ! But Alicia and I call 
it our lake ; and it is really very pretty. I 
am so glad you like to go there." 

They turned and walked side by side the 
way that Jennie knew so well. The very 
air seemed trembling with happiness to her, 
and she longed to consecrate anew her little 
lake with the association of such an un- 
expected delight. 

" Now you must point out to me all the 
loveliness of the place," said Tyrone. 

" I shall be delighted, but I am rather 
afraid to talk to you.'* 

"Why so? You don't seem afraid." 
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" Yet I am, because you are so clever 
and know so nauch and I know nothing. 
Are you fond of ferns and wild flowers 
and grasses?" 

"I hardly know one flower or plant 
from another, I know an oak from a 
birch, and that's about all. Flowers I 
have observed chiefly as Covent Garden 
bouquets/' 

"Is it possible? You don't care for 
botany at all ?" 

" I don't know anything about it, or 
about the stars over our head, or the trees 
that wave around us, or anything of the 
kind. I shall be afraid to speak before 
you, for you know so much and I know 
nothing." 

"Oh, that would be dreadful! But it's 
nonsense. You make speeches and are very 
clever, everybody says, and you must 
know a great deal. As to the trees and 
the ferns and the birds and the stars and all 
that, a school-girl could learn enough in 
half- a-y ear, and you in half-a-day, if you 
were only inclined to take the trouble." 

" Inclination to take trouble has never 
been among my gifts, I am sorry to 
say." 
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" You always disparage yourself, I 
observe. Why is that?" 

" Perhaps to disarm others." 

" But why not be quite natural? Why 
have a motive in anything? Why not just 
speak plainly out without caring whether 
people are disarmed or not? Don't you 
think disparaging oneself is almost as bad 
as praising oneself?'' 

"I suppose it really is only. vanity show- 
ing itself in rather a worse form. For 
myself, I fear I am growing more and 
more of an egotist." 

" Are you?" asked Jennie, meditatively. 
"Well, yes, I think there is something 
egotistical in you," she said, looking frankly 
up at him. "But I like it in you; I 
always did." 

" Come now, I shall only grow worse 
instead of better if you tolerate my faults 
in this way. Why do you say you like 
it?" 

" Shall 1 tell you— quite plainly?" 

" If you please," 

"Well, because it makes you talk of 
yourself, and not go over the mere 
commonplaces of conversation as you must 
do otherwise, for I should never have the 
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courage to talk about myself, and in any 
case there isn't anything to say. But you 
have seen the world and been in it and of 
it, the wonderful, wonderful outer world 
that I have never seen, only read of in 
books and papers. You have been already 
in all that great battle of life. You have 
actually spoken — perhaps chatted — with 
great men, wonderful people, whom I have 
only read of and thought of as gods and 
demigods, creatures of other spheres ! 
So 1 like you to talk about yourself 
because you have been with the great 
people." 

" But would it not be better if I talked 
of some of the great people ?" 

" Oh yes, do tell me something about 
them ! I never spoke to a great man ; hardly 
ever saw one. Can you tell me of Louis 
Napoleon and Disraeli and Gladstone and 
Bright, and Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer 
Lytton, Tennyson, Browning — any of these 
—all of them ?" 

" All those I have seen and met ; some 
very often, some I know well." 

Tyrone soon found himself discoursing 
on the personal peculiarities of these and 
various other celebrities. He could always 
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talk well when he liked or felt interested, as 
he did on the present occasion. This was 
an entirely new kind of experience to him, 
to deliver a series of extempore lectures to 
a girl on the characters and habits of great 
men whom he had known. This is not the 
kind of conversation for which one qualifies 
in a London drawing-room, and Tyrone 
was, perhaps, a little surprised to find 
what an interesting study is the great 
statesman whom you see with indiflfe- 
rence every day, when you set yourself to 
describe him to an intelligent and eager 
listener. 

"What a magnificent pageant life is!" 
Jennie suddenly said, when Tyrone had 
been describing some grand rivalry of par- 
liamentary orators. 

'* Is it ?" he asked, in unafifected surprise 
and sadness. " I have not often looked at it 
in that light." 

" Oh yes, a superb spectacle, if one 
takes no higher view of it. When I hear 
you describe such scenes it is as if you told 
me of the battles of the Titans and the 
Gods. And you move in such a life and 
have a part in it? How favoured men are 
above any possibility to women! I think 
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I could bear anything to come within the 
very fringe of such an existence." 

" You must marry a member of Parlia- 
ment," said Tyrone, " spur him on to make 
a figure in the House, and then you will 
know all these people and may come to be 
an influence yourself." 

Tyrone had not the least motive in 
making the remark but genuine good 
nature. But it sent an odd little pang 
into Jennie's heart and made her red lip 
quiver. She rallied, however, in an instant, 
and said, with affected gravity : 

"I know Mr. Prinker and Captain 
Cadsby. Mr. Prinker I am afraid is a little 
elderly, and Captain Cadsby doesn't seem 
likely ever to hold his own among the 
giants of debate." 

The conversation had been stunted, how- 
ever, by Tyrone's unlucky remark and the 
meaningless pleasantry to which Jennie felt 
herself driven. 

'* I saw you and your sister with Cadsby 
the other day," said Tyrone, "at Green- 
wich." 

" Yes, we were going to Richmond," was 
all Jennie had to answer. 

" A young friend of mine fell forthwith 
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in love with you both, and beseeches me to 
bring him to see you. May I do so ? He 
is only twelve years old, I think." 

"Oh yes. A boy?'' 

" A boy, a wonderful little fellow." 

" I never knew a boy," said Jennie; "I 
don't think I ever spoke to one." 

"Then begin with Theodore Lorn, the 
brightest, most precocious, most absurd of 
dear little urchins. He's the son of a lady 
whom I count among my friends, Mrs. 
Lorn." 

" I saw her. She's one of the most beau- 
tiful women I ever saw." 

" She's very handsome and clever and 
kind. She would like to know you very 
much." 

" Captain Cadsby told me — I mean told 
us — ^about her," said Jennie, not feeling 
quite certain whether she would like to 
know Mrs. Lorn, 

" Now what did Cadsby tell you?" 

"Why do you ask?" 

"Well, because you look as if he had 
told you something odd, and Cadsby is such 
a fool." 

" And likely, therefore, to converse with 
me! Come now, that is a compliment." 
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" Oh, Cadsby would talk up to Madame 
de Stiiel or George Sand if he got the 
chance. You wont tell me what he said ? 
Then I'll tell you." 

''Pray don't. What he said was no 
harm, and it doesn't matter." 

" Well, I think it does. Of course I know 
Cadsby said that Mrs. Lorn and I were to 
be married and all that kind of thing. I 
ask you seriously not to believe this, Miss 
Aspar. Mrs. Lorn is a good and kind friend 
who, I am sure, would feel greatly pained if 
she heard such nonsense/' 

"How I wish I hadn't spoke of this," 
said Jennie, gravely. " It has vexed you." 

" But you didn't speak of it. / did. I 
do ask you, Miss Aspar, not to believe any- 
thing of the kind if you should hear it I 
ask you quite seriously." 

*' Of course I believe anything you tell 
me. But it surely would have been no 
discredit ?" 

"It would; to me it would. It would 
imply that I was trying to marry a rich 
woman just because of her money. Miss 
Aspar, I am the poorest man, I suppose, in 
the House of Commons. If I were to marry 
I must either bring my wife down to mise- 
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rable poverty or live on my wife's fortune. 
I will do neither. In Mrs. Lorn's case the 
thing would be impossible under any cir- 
cumstances ; but I tell you frankly I should 
be sorry if you believed me a fortune- 
hunter.'' 

" I do not. I never did," said Jennie, 
simply. " I never believed anything people 
said" — and then she stopped, remembering 
with a pang what her father had said, and 
wondering whether she was not now guilty 
of a great sin in thus meeting with Tyrone. 

"People did speak against me, then, to 
you ?" said Tyrone, quickly and with bit- 
terness. " Of course they did. They told 
you that I was worthless and poor, and 
idle and dissipated. Come, did they not 
say all this and ever so much more ?" 

She looked up at him wondering at his 
sudden impetuosity, and hardly knowing 
what to answer or whither the conversation 
was to lead. 

'* Half that people say is true," Tyrone 
went on, " and the other half is false. I 
can't explain to yow, but my worst faults 
have been extravagance and folly. I want 
you to believe that and nothing worse, 
whoever says it. I was badly brought up, 
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Miss Aspar, as I told you before, I think — 
taught to consider myself an exiled Irish 
chief with a mission and all that; and I 
never knew father or mother or sister^ 
and th^ result is as you see. But I want 
you to believe nothing worse of me and 
without explanation. If I had a sister I 
would ask the same of her, and I know she 
would accept my word." 

"And so do I," said Jennie, blushing 
with emotion, and almost with alarm, at the 
strange and sudden turn the talk had taken. 
" I believe every word you say to me, Mr. 
Tyrone, and I shall never believe anything 
against you." 

He took her hand in his and pressed it. 
For half a moment it seemed as if he were 
about to raise it to his lips, Tyrone was 
bred among a stately old society in Paris, 
where the habits still lingered which would 
have made such an action only a becoming 
expression of a gentleman's loyal respect 
and deference. But he remembered that 
he was in Surrey, and he only pressed her 
hand and dropped it. To Jennie the mere 
touch of his hand on hers had created a 
new world for good or ill, and laid all the 
old world in ashes. 
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There was a moment's pause. 

" This is the place we were coming to," 
and Jennie, " This is the island. Is it not 
beautiful? And that Scotch fir, how grace- 
ful it looks!" 

They were standing by the margin of a 
large clear pond with an islet of red clay 
in the middle, and on the islet some shrubs 
and brushwood and one Scotch fir looking 
lonely and picturesque. Across the wide 
common there were few living objects to be 
seen. A gray old mansion-house could be 
discerned through its trees in the distance 
to the right, and a church spire rising not 
far from it. 

" I love this place,'' said Jennie. 

" Are you not tired ? " he asked, 

" A little," she answered, ''I shall sit 
here for a moment; the grass is quite dry." 

She sat upon the grass; he threv himself 
near her. The blue sky surrounded them 
with soft delicious dreamy charms, the 
ripple of the water was in their ears, and 
for some moments neither spoke. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Jennie went home that evening trembling, 
delighted, and yet half afraid, having a sort 
of sensation that she had done wrong; not 
because she had met Mr. Tyrone, for that 
she could not have avoided, in fact ; nor 
even because she had walked with him — that 
she thought, of her innocence, she could 
not have avoided in good manners; but 
simply and entirely because she had en- 
joyed the walk so much. But she disdained 
concealment, and so she told Alicia plump 
and plain all that had happened; and she 
would have told her father too, only that 
he did not come home that night. Alicia 
aeemed horrified, whereupon Jennie became 
rebellious and felt remorse no more. 

Next day Alicia went out to pay another 
visit. She thought she was safe in this, 
for Mr. Tyrone certainly would not call 
two days in succession, and Mr. Aspar 
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would probably be at home that night, and 
it would be all talked out somehow. Tyrone 
did not come certainly; but Jennie had a 
male visitor for all that. 

A hansom cab rattled up to the gate 
about one o'clock, and a very small young 
gentleman leaped briskly out and sent in 
a card for either of the ladies. One of the 
maids brought it, with a broad smile upon 
her face, to Jennie. It bore the inscrip- 
tion — 

" Theodobe Lorn, 

" Hyde Park Gardens." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Jennie, in amusement 
and wonder, " this is the little boy. What 
am I to do with him ? I don't know any- 
thing about boys ! Why did Alicia go out 
and leave me to this dreadful boy? Show 
him into the drawing-room, Jane ; TU come 
down ; I must ! Give him something to 
read; I don't know what. * Alice's Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland' or 'Lilliput 
Lev^e.' We haven't any boys' books." 

Jennie had been idle and lazy all the 
morning, and was now only beginning pro- 
perly to dress for the day. She was really 
half alarmed at having to entertain this 
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boy, and yet wildly delighted at his coming, 
for he had been sent in a manner by 
Tyrone. She finished her dressing very 
quickly. She wore a short-skirted violet 
dress with a belt of dark leather, and pretty 
little black slippers with buckles. 

When she entered the drawing-room her 
visitor was seated in an arm-chair, reading ; 
but the book he had in his hand was cer- 
tainly not " Lilliput Lev^e'' or " Alice's 
Adventures." He rose the moment he heard 
the rustle of Jennie's skirts and was about 
to make a very formal bow, but that she 
went over to him and held out her hand in 
the friendliest way. 

" I am very glad to see you. Master 
Theodore," she said. "I have heard of 
you, and I feel as if I knew you. But 
I think I must call you Theodore." 

This utter informality rather routed 
Theodore's original plan of campaign as to 
the opening of the conversation. Like most 
other clever and precocious boys he was shy 
and awkward with young women. 

*'0h, ah, thanks; yes, delighted," he 
began ; then blurted out, with a recovering 
burst of nature, " Do call me Theodore : 
everybody does, you know." There was 
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self-sacrifice in this too, for a girl's calling 
him Theodore at first sight was cruelly con- 
clusive as to her opinion of his age, " 1 
wanted to come to see you, and Tyrone said 
I might. Mamma — Mrs. Lorn, you know — 
wants to ask if she may be permitted to 
invite you to call on her, and 1 said Td come 
and ask." 

" I am so much obliged to your mamma. 
She is very kind. How beautiful she is!" 

" Yes, isn't she stunning?" said Theodore, 
reddening with pleasure. ** But, I say, so 
are — so is the other girl, your sister,! mean. 
She's splendid." 

*' Alicia's charming, I think. I am sorry 
she's not here. But she'll come presently. 
Would you like to see the garden ?" 

" Oh yes. But may I look at some of the 
books ; you have some very nice editions, 
I see." 

" We have some nice books. Have you 
read * Alice's Adventures ?' " 

" Just looked into it. I don't care much 
for that sort of thing. Children's stories 
are all so. dull and silly." 

" What were you reading when I came 
in?" Jennie asked, with growing amuse- 
ment. 
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" Oh, this book of Gladstone's on Homer. 
I don't think much of it, do you ?" 

" Well, I didn't read very much of it. I 
am afraid I soon got out of my depth. I 
don't think 1 quite understood it. Isn't it 
very clever and profound?" 

" Don't think so at all. Oh no, the fact 
is, you see, there isn't any real Greek 
scholarship in England." 

" Isn't there ? What a pity !" 

" Well, I don't know. The English mind 
isn't up to it somehow. If you want Greek 
scholarship you must go out of England." 

"To America?" asked Jennie, in perfect 
good faith, believing it quite possible that 
the New World might have opened a great 
new chapter in classicalj study as well as in 
other things, and glad to say something 
gratifying to her visitor's national feelings. 

" America !" said Theodore, with a boyish 
and genuine laugh. "Oh, come now, 
that's your fun 1 Why, I say, we're worse 
even than you are." 

" Then I'm very glad ; but I didn't know 
anything about it." 

" Girls don't learn these things," said 
Theodore, grandly. He was becoming quite 
brave in the presence of a young woman 
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who didn't know where Greek scholarship 
was to be found. Jennie's ignorance was 
the luckiest thing in smoothing the way of 
conversation. It restored the balance of 
the sexes. '' No," he proceeded with dignity, 
" if you want real scholarship, you know, 
you must go to Germany. The Germans 
have anticipated us in everything. We have 
only got to read their books. I studied in 
Germany for years. I tell you it's something 
awful, the things you have to learn. Were 
you ever at school ?" 

" Never." 

" Ah, then you don't know what study 
is. But you couldn't know it in an English 
school anyhow. You read French and 
Italian and German though, and all that ?" 

" Yes, I can read them, and speak in a 
sort of way; but I go wrong in the grammar 
terribly when I have to speak quickly." 

"Ah, yes, of course you must live in a 
country to speak the language properly. I 
can speak German and Italian quite fluently, 
French not so well. You should hear 
Tyrone talk French and Italian too. He 
might pass off for a native. Tell you a good 
thing. Tyrone dined with us one day and 
there was a Frenchman there, a splendid 
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fellow, a refugee. There was Captain Cadsby, 
too, and the Frenchman got near Cadsby 
at table and heard he was a member of 
Parliament, and he said he so liked to be 
near English members of Parliament, for 
they could talk French like Parisians. 
Cadsby got quite red, for his French is 
awful. It came out that the Frenchman 
had only met one other member of Parlia- 
ment before, and that was Tyrone. He 
met him twice at different houses and didn't 
quite catch the name, and thought each 
time he was talking to a diflferent fellow. 
So he took it into his head that all English 
M.P.'s can talk French like Parisians, and 
poor Cadsby thought he was chaffing 
him." 

" Mr. Tyrone is very clever," said Jennie, 
specially interested on that point. 

" Isn't he immense? You should see him 
shoot; and do you know that he can trans- 
late Greek like anything? Such a fellow on 
horseback! I'm afraid he's indolent, though; 
I'm greatly afraid he's indolent. Too bad, 
you know, if with all his talents he shouldn't 
come to anything." 

" Too bad indeed," thought Jennie, with 
a sigh, and much wondering at the gravity 
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of the amazing boy who stood near her. 
They had been standing all the while, and 
during the talk Theodore kept taking up 
book after book, turning over it and making 
expressive comment of admiration or other- 
wise with moving eyebrows and lips. 

" Come into the garden, Theodore,'' said 
Jennie ; " the day's lovely, and I want to 
show you my tree and my flowers. Don't 
vou care for flowers ? I'll send some for 
your mamma, if you'll take them." 

"All right; she'll ^be delighted. She's 
fond of flowers. All women are," said 
Theodore, sententiously. 

He looked as if he thought he ought to 
offfer his arm to Jennie, but she in simple 
unconsciousness took his hand in hers and 
led him out. The balance of the sexes was 
again unsettled. 

She showed him everything in the garden, 
and then her tree*, her own special tree. 

*' I used to climb to the top of it," Jennie 
said, "and sit there and read books half 
the day." 

" But girls don't climb trees, T thought?" 

** Good girls don't, I believe," said Jennie, 
laughing; '*but I did> I could climb it now 
just as well, only for the long petticoats. 
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I used to slide on the little pond behind 
the house when there was ice ; and once 
the ice broke and I fell in, and papa gave 
orders to Carpenter, our man, that the ice 
must be all broken early every morning, 
and that stopped my sliding." 

" I should like to climb that tree,'' said 
Theodore, feeling bound to prove that he 
could not be outdone by a girL 

"It's a little difficult, Theodore," said 
Jennie, in full good faith ; " and if you were 
to fall " 

" Oh, come now, I say ! As if I couldn't 
climb it if you could !" 

" I had long practice, you know. And 
then it was my tree and wouldn't hurt me. 
Then look how you are dressed. Those 
clothes are not made for climbing trees.'* 

" I don't care about that a red cent- 
I meant I don't care anything. If you are 
not afraid of your tree being spoiled " 

" My dear old tree hasn't much to spoil, 
he's safe enough. But, my dear boy, pray 
don't hurt yourself" 

" Here goes," said Theodore, scrambling 
in among the branches, by first " shinning '* 
up the trunk. Now if he had been con- 
tent to remain among the broad lower 
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boughs Jill would have been well. But he 
was resolved to get among the higher 
branches, where Jennie used to have her 
perch long ago, and really that one parti- 
cular perch was rather difficult to reach. 
Jennie, as she said, had grown into the 
practice, having begun the climbing when 
she was about the size of a kitten. But 
Theodore was new to the peculiarity of the 
tree and his shiny little high-heeled boots 
were not made for climbing, and he was too 
eager to show his skill and daring. So he 
caught at a wrong branch, which was not 
strong ; it broke, he lost his seat and foot- 
hold with the shock, and came crashing 
down through the boughs. Very cleverly, 
however, he twined his legs round one of 
the extending lower branches and swung 
there head downwards within five feet and 
a half of the earth, and Jennie caught him 
in her arms and lifted him bodily down. 
She was very much alarmed, for she saw 
blood upon his face, and she sat on the 
ground at once under the tree, and took 
the boy in her lap, and pressed her hand- 
kerchief to his face and spoke to him in 
frightened and petting tones, and in her 
excitement utterly set the crushing seal of 
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hopeless boyhood on him by kissing his 
cheek. 

Perhaps it was this indignity which 
brought Theodore fully to himself. For he 
rallied at once, and declared that he wasn't 
hurt the least in the world and there really 
was nothing very serious about it ; for the 
blood which had so alarmed Jennie proved 
to be only from a scratch on the chin, 
inflicted by a spiteful little branch on 
the falling adventurer. So they were 
soon very happy again and glad, and 
Theodore was able to laugh merrily at his 
mishap. 

"I told you the tree was mine, you 
know," said Jennie; "and it wont allow 
strangers to climb it without my permis- 
sion. You know I didn't give you my 
permission. That wad why you failed." 

" Oh, I could climb it as easily as any- 
thing. I'll do it another time, you bet. 
But I say, Miss Aspar" — they were now 
seated side by side, under the tree; and 
Theodore looked up to her in a beseeching, 
shamefaced way. 

"Don't call me Miss Aspar, Theodore. 
Call me Jennie, please." 

" Well, Jennie ; " and the boy blushed a 
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little. " I say, Jennie, you wont tell any- 
one?" 

'' Tell anyone what, Theodore?" 

"Oh, you know, about my falling down 
and that ! I don't want to be laughed at, 
you know." 

She pressed the boy's hand. *^ No, 
Theodore, I shan't say a word about it, you 
may rely on me; though there was nothing 
to laugh at, for you climbed splendidly." 

"But people would laugh; so mind you 
don't say anything.'' 

^^ Parole cChonneur. I'll not even give 
the faintest hint to anybody." 

" That's right. I shouldn't like anyone 
to know ; I don't mind you, because " 

" Because what, dear?" 

" Well, because you saw it for one thing, 
and then I think you're a regular trump ! " 

They presently began to chat very plea- 
santly and familiarly under the tree, as if 
they were brother and sister. Suddenly 
Jennie said : 

"Are you not hungry, Theodore? I'm 
very, very, very hungry." 

Theodore was accustomed to have a re- 
gular luncheon set out for him at three 
o'clock, a luncheon of rigorously fashionable 
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kind, with e^ery delicacy not of the season 
and difficult to get, and he did not always 
eat much of it. But what with the drive 



out and the air, and the climbing and the 
fall and the talk, his regular ways were a 
little unsettled this day, and he fancied he 
did feel hungry. In any case he wanted 
to feel just as Jennie felt ; so he said, in a 
half-abashed sort of way, that he too was 
hungry. 

" Come with me," said Jennie, jumping 
up and taking him by the hand. " We 
dine early to-day, Alicia and I, because 
papa isn't coming home to diimer. We 
dine at five, and so we don't have any 
regular luncheon. Let's have some bread 
and jam." 

Bread and jam for the imitator and friend 
of Tyrone ! Theodore felt almost over- 
whelmed. But it was of no use striving to 
resist his destiny now ; that kiss had brought 
him down. It is hopeless to try to be a 
grown gentleman with a girl who has taken 
you down from a tree and kissed you un- 
asked and of her own accord. Theodore 
began to think that the whole thing, though 
undoubtedly humbling, was very pleasant. 

" Stay, we'll have it out here under the 
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sky," said Jennie. " That will be delight- 
ful I Would you like some wine or beer ? 
Would your mamma allow you to have 
any ? I don't carie for wine ; but you shall 
have some, if you like." 

"I think I would like a glass of dry 
sherry; very dry,'' said Theodore, who 
could not even yet surrender all his 
dignity. 

" I don't know dry from wet. Alicia 
would know all about it if she were here, 
or Carpenter. But Jane shall bring the 
dryest she can find ; so dry, Theodore, that 
it shall crackle!" 

" Come now, don't chaff a fellow. You 
know what I mean. Tyrone likes dry 
sherry." 

" Does he ? I wonder does he like bread 
and jam?" 

Theodore burst with laughter at the 
thought ; but he knew how to pay a com- 
pliment too. 

" I'm sure he'd like it if he were here 
now, and if you liked it. He thinks the 
world of you. Miss — I mean Jennie." 

*' You little flatterer I Well, you shall 
have the dry sherry all the same/' 

Jennie went into the cottage and pre- 
VOL. I. 17 
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sently returned, and after came a servant 
bringing a little tray with bread and jam 
and water, and some sherry. 

" Now, Theodore, I hope you are hungry, 
and don't be ashamed to eat." 

She set him an example by taking a 
sUce of bread, covering it with strawberry 
jam, and biting boldly into it with her 
pretty white teeth. Theodore followed, at 
first a little awkwardly ; but, after all, boys 
will be boys, and the love of jam rarely 
dies in good earnest before the dawn of the 
moustache^ So Theodore, tempted by 
woman and fruit, fell like his progenitor 
from his high estate. He ceased to be a 
man about town and a west-end swell; 
he sat on the ground and devoured bread 
and jam and was happy. 

Alicia found the pair at their extempo^ 
rized feast, and the boy had plunged so 
deeply into folly that he had now hardly 
any shame left, and was little, if at all, 
confused by the appearance of another girl. 
Alicia was very pleasant and kind, although 
she had not by any means the qualities of 
a regular trump, which Theodore had so 
quickly discerned in Jennie. The boy lin- 
gered and lingered, stayed fixially to dine 
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with the girls, although he was to have his 
own dinner at half-past eight ; and Heaven 
knows how long he would have stayed if 
Alicia had not insisted that he must go 
home before the evening air had begun to 
deepen into twilight. He went home by 
train, saying before he left that his mamma 
and the young ladies must become regular 
chums; and he shook hands several times 
with Jennie at the gate, and gallantly 
kissed his hand to her as he hastened along 
the path to the station. 

"What an odd, clever little boy," said 
Alicia. 

"A dear little creature," Jennie ex- 
claimed. " I am quite fond of him." 

The day had been, on the whole, a 
bright and happy one for Jennie, but she 
felt depressed and sad at night. She had 
been a child while the sun shone. When 
the darkness came on it seemed to enve- 
lop her in a mantle of melancholy fore- 
boding suited to drape a grown woman. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

There was a dinner party in Denzill Street, 
in the hospitable house of Mrs. Granger. 
Half-past eight, and there were to have been 
eight guests — Mrs. Lorn, the Hon. Captain 
Cadsby, M.P., Mr. Maurice F. Tyrone, 
M.P., Mr. Prinker, M.P., Colonel Quentin, 
U.S.A., General Macan (service not clearly 
known), and the Misses Aspar(2). But 
early that day a message had come from 
the two latter that they must not be looked 
for. It was too late to get any other guests, 
and so Mrs. Granger merely had the arrange- 
ment of her dinner-table reorganized, and 
allowed the chairs each a greater space. 

Mrs. Granger had succeeded in making 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Lorn, and through 
Mrs. Lorn had come the acquaintance of 
the two military gentlemen from the United 
States. When Mrs. Granger could not, as 
sometimes in the case of gentlemen, easily 
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form an acquaintance herself, she sent her 
husband out to organize it. Mr. Granger 
was a man who still looked quite young 
until you came very close to him, when 
you saw that the soft, fair, and womanly 
skin of his face was seamed with a perfect 
labyrinth of minute wrinkles, fine as though 
the point of a needle had traced them. He 
had yellow hair and a yellow moustache, 
and shaved carefully the rest of his face. He 
had some property, not a great deal. He 
had been in a cavalry regiment and had 
sold out. He was in Parliament once for 
six months and lived with a vague purpose 
of getting in again somehow, and so was 
almost as good as a Member of Parliament. 
He was a member of various societies and 
institutions, and was always ready to go on 
any deputation to any minister. He was 
believed to know a good deal about the 
colonies and also about sanitary legislation. 
He had once written a pamphlet. He be- 
longed to several clubs. He always had on 
hand an alarm and a grievance. He was a 
good-natured, kindly sort of man, and 
rather liked to hang about women in a 
drawing-room, although he was not skilful 
in talking to them. He was fond of his 
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wife, and quite content to be overshadowed 
by her, to do her bidding, and to acknow- 
ledge her absolute rule. 

Mrs. Lorn and Mr. Prinker had arrived. 
Mr. Prinker stood in the drawing-room 
near the chimney-piece and talked to Mrs. 
Granger of the Reform Bill and the pro- 
spective ballot. Mr. Granger bent over 
Mrs. Lorn' 8 chair and listened while she 
spoke of the opera and the appearance of 
the Princess of Wales. Mrs. Lorn's fine eyes 
were always wandering towards the door. 

General Macan and Colonel Quentin were 
announced. They had come together in a 
hansom from the Langham, and Macan 
had paid the fare, observing, with a wink, 
"Out of the fund, my boy — expenses of 
organization.'' General Macan was splen- 
didly got up. He had a stupendously- 
worked shirt with an emerald blazing in 
the front of it and a black waistcoat trim- 
med with gold-lace, and he seemed to float 
in perfume. His companion was a little 
overdressed, but tame when compared with 
the gallant GeneraL 

Mrs. Lorn turned pale when Quentin 
entered, and at the very threshold a glance 
of his eye rested upon her. Quentin went 
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up to his hostess with a bearing which 
would have been gentlemanlike but for a 
certain dash of military swagger, and 
spoke a few words to her and to Mr. 
Granger, and then fell back against the 
chimney-piece. 

"How are you, madam? How's your 
health ? Delighted to see you," said Gene- 
ral Macan, bowing profoundly and making 
a flourish as if he were waving a cocked 
hat. ^^ Talk of the fogs and smoke of 
London now! I don't know where one 
sees beauty like that of a London lady." 
Another bow to point the compliment 
" And how are you, sir ? Delighted to see 
you looking so well, Mr. Granger. Give 
you my word you're growing younger 
every day," 

This was addressed with extended hand 
to the gray, elderly, and alarmed Mr, 
Prinker, who recoiled. 

" This is my husband," said Mrs. Granger, 
sweetly, as she presented the host, who was 
hesitating to interpose. 

" Of course it is," said the unabashed 
Macan ; " and well he's looking, too. What 
a droll mistake of mine. I beg pardon, 
Mr, Granger, and I beg pardon too of my 
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esteemed and worthy friend, whose name 
has just escaped my memory." 

The Hon. Captain Cadsby arrived and 
made for his hostess, and chattered a few 
words at her and then backed away, having 
said "Aw! How do?" to the florid greet- 
ing of General Macan. 

The party did not seem to weld together 
very harmoniously. Cadsby did not like the 
strangers and Mr. Prinker made up his mind 
to keep clear of them. But then Cadsby 
thought Prinker an old pump and Prinker 
thought Cadsby a young cub, and both 
thought their host a decided bore. Colonel 
Quentin had now engaged Mrs. Granger in 
talk, and she was smiling at him graciously 
and thinking what a very handsome and 
distinguished man he was. General Macan 
was already expatiating to Mrs. Lorn on the 
superb beauty of one of her bracelets. So the 
host and the other two guests hung about 
the room awkwardly. Mr. Granger many 
times sought counsel and command from 
the eye of his wife, but what with Colonel 
Quentin's talk and her anxiety for Tyrone 
to come and complete the party she was too 
busy to think about her husband, and Granger 
was therefore left helpless and purposeless. 
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Tyrone came at last, and the moment 
he entered the room he wished he had not 
come, for he knew that he was late and he 
saw that Jennie was not there ; so he made 
up his mind to get away at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. He looked handsome and 
weary ; he did not show any surprise at the 
presence of General Macan and Colonel 
Quentin, but he may, perhaps, have felt a 
little. 

Tyrone had the honour of taking his 
hostess in to dinner ; he felt glad somehow 
not to have to sit beside Mrs. Lorn. Mr. 
Granger, of course, took that lady. Colonel 
Quentin sat at Mrs. Granger's left; General 
Macan on the right of the host; Cap- 
tain Cadsby and Mr. Prinker faced each 
other. The dinner was small but well served. 
The wines were good, but poured with, not 
at, discretion. General Macan once tapped 
the table with his knife-handle and then 
touched his glass to intimate that he stood 
in need of champagne. 

" Have you seen my nieces lately, since 
I last saw you ? '' asked Mrs. Granger, of 
Tyrone. 

" I had the pleasure of seeing one of the 
young ladies — the younger." 
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** Jennie? Oh yes, isn't she pretty, isn't 
she very pretty? But not so sweet as Alicia ; 
oh no, not so sweet ; I do think Alicia so 
sweet ! But I like Jennie best ; Jennie is 
a dear bright creature. Don't you like 
Jennie best?" 

" Yes, I like Jennie best," said Tyrone, 
smiling involuntarily; " I know her best." 

" Oh, a dear girl. But Alicia is very sweet. 
Oh yes, Alicia is very sweet." Mrs. Granger 
passed for being enthusiastic and earnest 
on the strength of her talking very fast and 
saying the same thing several times over. 
" Those darling girls, I am so sorry for 
them !" She kept to Jennie and Alicia as a 
topic, because she wanted to be seen talking 
confidentially to Mr. Tyrone. 

"Their mother is dead?" he said, 
inquiringly, not meaning to ask "Is she 
dead? " but " Is that the cause of your grief 
on their account ? " 

" My darling sister— yes, oh yes. How I 
loved her ! We adored each other ; we were 
never separated, no, never for an instant, 
until — until she married. But it isn't that 
— I mean it isn't that alone. To be without 
a mother of course is dreadful — 1 have 
never been quite the same since the loss of 
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my dearest mamma— but to have such a 
father ! '' Mrs. Granger drew her shoulders 
up so much out of her dress as she said 
this thiit she seemed to let them fall down 
into it again with quite a collapse when the 
shrug was over. 

"She seems very fond of her father/' 
Tyrone said, coldly, "and I think Mr. Aspar 
is a very respectable man." 

" So kind of you I So good of you ! Of 
course you would ^y so. Quite a respec- 
table man, I dare say, in business matters — 
oh yes, of course. But a man in such a 
business I My darling sister ! Who could 
ever have thought of it, so diflTerently 
brought up — oh, so very differently ! " 

"Miss Aspar is not coming to-night?" 
Tyrone asked. 

" No ; I am so sorry. But he's suddenly 
taken ill, you know; and of course she 
couldn't come, although I dare say it's no- 
thing." 

*'Who is ill, Mrs. Granger?" Captain 
Cadsby ventured to interpose. 

"Mr. Aspar — the father of my pretty 
nieces." 

"Very sorry to hear it. Charming girls; 
wish they were here." 
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" Dreadful business this about our coal," 
Mr. Granger, at his end of the table, ob- 
served to Mrs. Lorn. 

" Indeed," said that lady, languidly, and 
vainly trying with her eyes to catch a 
glance from Tyrone; "I have heard no- 
thing." 

" Quite a dreadful thing ! " the host has- 
tened to explain, delighted to have a chance. 
" Our coal, you see — all the scientific men 
are agreed — is nearly exhausted, nearly ex- 
hausted ! At the present rate of consump- 
tion it seems that the whole contents of our 
mines will be gone in — oh, well, in an aw- 
fully short time ! Now England's greatness 
depends upon her coal — we aU know that ; 
can't be denied, you know. When her coal 
is gone, then " 

" Her pipe is out, of course," interposed 
the complacent Macan. " But don't you 
fear, old boy, and let old Mother England 
keep up her spirits. There's a land beyond 
the western wave, sir — isn't there, Mrs, 
Lorn? Aha! you bet! — where there's 
bread and coal for all ! Pennsylvania, sir, 
Pennsylvania has coal enough to burn up 
all Europe in one big furnace, and the helps 
in Philadeljjhia wouldn't know that there 
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was any missing the morning after. Isn't 
that so, Quentin? Said I well, old boy? 
We'll send coal to Newcastle before long, 
and it will be no work of superero — what's 
his name, neither. Here, fill this glass,, 
wont you ? " 

" What is the superficial extent, may I 
ask, of the coal in Pennsylvania?" Mr. 
Prinker gravely inquired. 

" Ninety-five millions of miles, sir," - re- 
plied the bold Macan. " No, I'm wrong; I 
was thinking of the distance of the earth 
from the sun. It can't be quite so much as 
that. Let us say twelve hundred thousand 
square miles in round numbers all told, 
and going down right to the centre of the 
earth." 

" Your friend is a humorist," said Mr. 
Prinker, withdrawing from that arena of 
conversation and turning to Colonel 
Quentin. 

" He comes from Mr. Tyrone's country," 
said Quentin, " and is privileged to indulge 
in imagination. But I can tell you some- 
thing of our American coalfields." And 
he began to give Mr. Prinker some really 
valuable and interesting information, which 
soothed Mr. Prinker, who was beginning to 
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doubt whether he ought not to feel oflfended 
at the style of General Macau's remarks. 

** Are you in favour of woman's suffrage, 
Mrs, Lorn?" Captain Cadsby inquired. 

"Woman has had great wrongs," Mrs. 
Lorn answered, raising her dark eyes, and, 
so to speak, calmly flooding Cadsby with 
their light, and then letting them droop 
again with a floating side glance at Tyrone. 
"She has suffered deeply; but I do not 
venture to say that the political vote would 
be the best weapon with which to win back 
her long-lost freedom." 

" As to women voting," said Mr. Granger, 
" it seems to me quite an alarming thing — 
quite alarming. The mind of the country 
is becoming unsettled. I'm told the effect 
on some of the constituencies is perfectly 
bewildering. You don't know where you 
are. I saw a man yesterday, great parlia- 
mentary agent and all that, and he says 
you can't believe the extent to which one's 
calculations are unsettled." 

" Oh no, please don't sayso," Mrs. Granger 
interposed. "I'm quite enthusiastic about 
the movement myself, quite enthusiastic." 
Mrs. Granger had become converted to the 
principles of woman's rights by ihe fact that 
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two or three ladies of title had lately taken 
up the agitation, and a sort of avenue to 
aristocratic acquaintanceship was thereby 
beginning to be opened up to energetic 
ladies without title. 

" And so am I, madam, so am I," said 
General Macan; "I'm for woman's rule in 
everything, and more too. * There's all we 
know of heaven about her,' says the poet." 

" But the women who go about in that 
sort of way are so ugly," preached Cadsby. 

"Prejudice, my dear fellow, prejudice! 
You just come to Boston, Mass." 

"The Boston ladies are all bone and 
double eyeglasses," said Mrs. Lorn, vi- 
. ciously. " I am proud to be a Southerner." 

" There's good people down South, Mrs. 
Lorn, and lovely women ! Eh, Quentin? 
You are of Arcadia too ; you come from the 
South. Quentin's heart was riddled through 
and through by the Southern beauties ; it's 
like a tunnel, ma'am, it's so hollow." 

Tyrone was growing weary and was very 
glad when the ladies rose. He opened the 
door for their departure, and as Mrs. Lorn 
passed she poured the dark light of her 
eyes fully on him, and, in a pathetic little 
whisper, said : 
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" You will not stay too long ?" 

He had no opportunity of answering. 

The gentlemen drew nearer to each other. 

" Claret, eh?" said Macan. " No, I don't 
care about claret. If you'll just order in 
another bottle of champagne, Granger, my 
boy, rU drink it ; and you needn't look 
alarmed at my eccentricity. It's you're 
eccentric, my fine fellow. Champagne after 
dinner is drunk in lots of countries." 

Mr. Granger shuddered, but ordered the 
champagne. 

" Here's the old flag," said Macan, lifting 
a foaming bumper to his lips. 

" I can't understand what you Irishmen 
want," said Mr. Prinker, continuing a con- 
versation just begun with Tyrone. 

"Can't you?" Tyrone replied coolly. 
" I'U give you a problem to consider. If 
you find that you really can't solve it you 
may give up the thing; you never can 
understand us." 

" Oh, you can't understand us anyhow," 
Macan cried. " You haven't any poetry in 
you ; the Saxon hasn't. You can't compre- 
hend the Celtic nature. We can't always 
comprehend it ourselves for that matter." 

" Your problem, Mr. Tyrone ?" Prinker 
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urged, quietly ignoring the irrepressible 
Macan. Cadsby was listening to a des- 
cription of Western buffalo hunting from 
^ Colonel Quentin. 

" Try/' Tyrone said, " to realize in your 
own mind a conception of a man who, 
q,lthough perfectly sane, intelligent, and 
honest, does not believe that there is any 
inherent or heaven-bom right in England to 
govern Ireland — bring yourself into the 
condition of mind which can understand 
the possibility of such a man being honest 
and rational — and then we can discuss the 
question further." 

" But I don't see any grievances." 

" I haven't talked of grievances and you 
haven't tried my experiment. Think of the 
possibility of a man being sane and yet 
objecting to the rule of an English par- 
liament," 

" You see we are a practical people," 
said Mr. Prinker, with a smile. 

"Very good; and we are not, if you 
Uke. Therefore we don't care to be disposed 
of on what you call practical principles. 
To be practical means, in common language, 
to understand your own business only, 
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and' that merely for to-day. The practical' 
man is Ego, and no to-morrow." 

*' Things are becoming very alarming^, 
though, I am told,'' said Granger: " A 
man tells me that Fenians are everywhere ; 
in our great cities and in our docks." 

"Does any one beKeve in Fenians?" 
asked Colonel Quentin, waking up. 

" I don't," said Tyrone, " for one." 

"Are there any Fenians?" Quentin* 
asked. 

"Devil a one," replied Macan, with a 
chuckle. 

" I don't believe there's anything in it,'* 
said Cadsby ; " it's all nonsense." 

"I am not so certain," said grave Mr. 
Prinker. " The Lord- Lieutenant, you 
know " 

"Here's his jolly good health," inter- 
rupted General Macan. 

Mr. Prinker collapsed. 

"Shall we join the ladies?" said Mr. 
Granger, hurriedly, for although he had re- 
ceived special orders from his wife to be very 
attentive to the two distinguished American 
officers, he still could hardly quite bring 
himself to accept the ways of General 
Macan, and was further puzzled by ob- 
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gerving a half-sardonic smile now and then 
on the lips of Colonel Quentin. 

"Your friend is overdoing his part," 
said Tyrone to Quentin, as they left the 
room together. " He had much better try 
to play the gentleman/' 

"He's playing no part now," Quentin 
answered, coolly. " You see the genuine 
Macan — Macan off duty — rattling and 
happy. Men have to work in great enter- 
prises with coUeagues worse than Macan, 
Mr. Tyrone. He has a much cooler head 
and readier braiu in a moment of trial 
than I can pretend ta" 

*'I don't believe in such workers or work," 
Tyrone protested, almost vehemently, 

" Reserve your judgment until to-night ; 
then decide for yourself," Quentin carelessly 
replied. 

This little conversation took place as 
they ascended the stairs, and was unnoticed 
by any one save the two engaged in it. 

Tyrone and Quentin were hardly two 
minutes behind the other guests in entering 
the drawing-room. Yet the gallant Macan 
had already succeeded in planting Mrs. 
Granger on the piano-stool and persuading 
her to sing. Now this was not a successful 
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performance. Mrs. Granger once had a fine 
and powerful voice, but everything had 
left it long since save the power. AU the 
shades and edges had been worn away, and 
only a powerful scream now came out. 
Mrs. Granger hardly ever sang of late, not 
because discretion admonished her of her 
imperfections, but because it was not genteel 
for a lady to entertain her guests with her 
own performances. But she could not resist 
the conquering Macan. His compliments 
carried her metaphorically off her feet. Had 
Macan been introduced to her as a gentle- 
man from Liverpool or Dublin she would 
have set him down at once as a low-bred, 
vulgar, impudent fellow, and turned her 
back on him forthwith. But a foreigner, 
though only an American, was privileged 
to say almost anything; and the title of 
General was a new charter of leave and 
licence. So she sang for General Macan, 
and got fluttered at his compliments. The 
singing was loud, hoarse, and hard, and 
the songstress made terrible exhibition of 
shoulder-blades and a thin back. 

"Delightful!" the General exclaimed^ 
clapping his hands. ** Give you my word, 
Mrs. Granger, you whip Grisi out of her 
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boots! IVe heard Grisi and Jenny Lind 
at Castle Garden, if you ever heard tell of 
the place, in the old times — Castle Garden, 
New York, you know, down there by the 
Battery — and she was like one of the angels 
out of the skies. But she was nothing to you." 
"Who's that fellow at the piano?" 
Captain Cadsby asked of Mr. Granger. The 
house in Denzill Street was one of those 
places where every guest seemed instinc- 
tively to do and say as he and she liked, 
without any particular consideration for 
the feelings of the host and hostess. People 
seemed to know that they were asked be- 
cause their presence was a sort of favour, 
and they demeaned themselves accordingly. 
Mrs. Lorn, who had never been there before, 
hardly troubled herself to speak to the 
hostess, and only tolerated the host. Tyrone, 
the most careless and good-natured of men, 
and to whom, in the very extravagance of 
his Irish pride of birth, all persons without 
grand old family names seemed to stand on 
precisely the same level, thought the Denzill 
Street ways well nigh insufferable, and 
thought what a profound pity it was that a 
sweet creature like Jennie Aspar should 
have such relatives. 
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So Captain Cadsby coolly and frankly 
questioned Mr. Granger about the latter's 
guest. 

"Ho! ah, well, really I don't exactly 
know," the host replied. "Mrs. Granger 
met him somewhere. Very distinguished 
man, I'm told; eccentric, perhaps, in man- 
ner." 

" Very," said Captain Cadsby, and pre- 
sently took his leave and wondered what 
Mrs. Granger meant by asking him to meet 
Buch a fellow. 

When Tyrone entered the drawing-room 
an appeahng glance from Mrs. Lorn com- 
pelled him to approach her, and an almost 
imperceptible, yet significant, touch to her 
dress at one side invited him to sit beside 
her. She looked very handsome and 
melancholy. 

" You have not come near me all the 
evening," she said, languidly. " You have 
left me to these people. I am weary of this ; 
I want to go home. I wish I had not come. 
Who are these people ? " 

" The Grangers ? Very good people, I be- 
lieve ; I don't know a great deal of them." 

" She is the aunt of those beautiful girjs 
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I saw the other day. Why are they not 
here? Jennie is delightful; I know all 
about Jennie, your favourite. Do you know 
that you have a rival there ?" 

A sudden uncontrollable flicker of expres- 
sion on Tyrone's face answered this toucL 

" But don't be alarmed ; it's only Theo- 
dore. The child raves about her. Tell me 
all about her. What is she like ? Isn't her 
father a pawnbroker or somethings in town? 
l& she at all, is she — oh, you understand 
what I mean — is she lady-like? " 

" I am not much of an authority on the 
manners of polite society," Tyrone replied, 
rather sullenly. " To me she seems a per- 
fect lady, and to be unconscious of her own 
good quaUties.'* 

"Now you are vexed, I know; I see a 
little red spot growing on your cheek. But 
I was only trying to vex you as a punish- 
ment for neglecting me all the evening and 
not coming to see me for a long time— ever 
so long. Mr. Tyrone" — and she became 
suddenly serious and dropped her voice — " I 
beseech of you to beware of that man." 

*' Of Quentin ? " This latter was now at 
.the other end of the room, sipping coffee 
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and listening to Granger discoursing of in- 
ternational law. 

" Of Colonel Quentin, yes. Mind, I know 
nothing bad of hiin — my dear mother loved 
him when he was a child— but he is restless, 
daring, and reckless." 

" I have no fear," Tyrone replied, care- 
lessly. " I don't gamble and I don't specu- 
late." 

" There is a fascination about him " 

" Is there ? I can't say that I have ob- 
served it." 

" There is to men, I mean ; I was not 
thinking about women; I was thinking 
about you. There is a fascination to men in 
his restlessness and his daring. He will 
draw you into something if he can. Do 
you think I don't see the dangerous parts 
of your own nature — the heedlessness and 
love of excitement?'* 

Nothing can be more flattering to an 
ardent young man than to be told by a 
beautiful woman that she has studied his 
character and found just those qualities 
in it. But Tyrone's mind was a little out 
of tune with Mrs. Lorn's to-night. He was 
thoughtful, preoccupied. He only thanked 
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her and assured her he ran no danger of 
any kind. 

" Suppose I tell you that you do run 
some danger, and that I know it?'' she said, 
in a low and earnest tone. " Suppose I 
tell you that I know all about the scheme 
you are engaging in and its chances? 
Perhaps I know more than you do yourself.'' 

"That's quite possible," Tyrone answered, 
with a smile, "for I know hardly any- 
thing. But there's one thing certain, Mrs* 
Lorn, I shall engage in no scheme which 
has in it any mystery for me or danger for 
others." 

She threw herself back in her chair, 
looked vexed and sullen for a moment, and 
then began to talk of the opera, for she saw 
that Colonel Quentin was looking at her. 

This all passed while Mrs. Granger was 
singing. 

"Now, ma'am," the gallant Macan ex- 
claimed, " I owe you one, and I'm going to 
pay my debt on the nail. I'll sing you a 
song that often cheered some of our boys 
as we sat round the camp-fire and passed 
the Bourbon — the whisky, I grieve to say 
— the night before a big battle. You 
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iaven't got the music here, I daresay, but 
you'll soon catch the idea, and you can 
rattle up some sort of an accompaniment 
offhand, PU be bound. Here goes." 

Macan fell back a pace or two from the 
piano and eyed it sternly as if he were 
tneasuring a distance. Then he threw out 
Ws chest once or twice and coughed, a 
cough that meant clearing of throat and 
-something like business. Then, m a mellow 
and indeed a magnificent voice, and with a 
fgood deal of genuine dramatic energy, he 
trolled forth a sort of modern version of the 
"White Cockade," interspersed with allusions 
to Fontenoy and Fredericksburg and having 
many references to the flag of green and 
the stars and stripes. The bewildered 
company were taken wholly by surprise. 
Nobody ever expected this sort of thing. 
Several evening-party guests had arrived 
-by this time, some actually entered the 
.room while these native woodnotes wild 
were filling the air, and it was curious to 
notice the scared kind of expression which 
showed itself on the faces of those late- 
comers. If they had found Mrs. Granger's 
jdrawing-room in the possession of a band 
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of Ethiopian serenaders, or a crowd of Guy 
Fawkes mummers they could hardly for the 
moment have been more surprised and dis- 
concerted. 

Even the hostess was weak and faint in 
her thanks to the volunteer singer when 
the song was over. 

"It wants a chorus, you know/' said 
General Macan ; " in fact it's nothing with- 
out a chorus. You should have heard the 
boys take it up." 

Mrs. Granger tried to intimate with a 
smile that she should have liked of all 
things to hear the boys take it up. 

" I wish I had a fiddle now," the irrepres- 
sible hero went on, looking eagerly round. 
" I suppose you haven't such a thing as a 
fiddle in the house? Doesn't Granger play the 
fiddle ? Oh, you ought to make him learn. 
There's no instrument in the world comes 
near the fiddle. You should hear me with 
it ; I flatter myself I can play ! But I've a 
call now. Let me see. Some young lady will 
favour us ; some young lady with a singing 
face ! They've all singing faces, I think." 

" I can't stand any more of this," Tyrone 
said, to Mrs. Lorn. "I must go. Good-night." 
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" You are not angry with me?" she said, 
gently detaining him. " I wish to be your 
friend. I will try to be, even though you 
don't encourage friendship." 

"I am deeply grateful, always; I am, 
mdeed !" 

" And you will remember my caution ?" 

" Surely, if there should be any need of 
caution. But so far there really is none.'' 

Mrs. Lorn sighed gently, and slightly 
shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

As Tyrone was edging his way out 
Colonel Quentin spoke to him. 

*' It will soon be time to go there. I must 
get Macan away now. Where shall we 
have the honour of calling on you ?" 

" I am going to the House," said Tyrone, 
^^ and shall be found either there or at the 
Reform Club." 

" May we send in for you ?" 

"Certainly. Why not? I don't know 
that there is any need of mystery." 

Tyrone was a little, just a little, haughty 
in his manner. 

" Not so far as I am concerned, cer- 
tainly," Colonel Quentin replied. " I am an 
American and my share in the business 
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may be placarded at Charing Cross for 
anything I care." 

"And mine too," said Tjrrone, **for any- 
thing I care. I am not a conspirator, 
Colonel Quentin." 

"Not yet/' muttered Quentin, as the 
descendant of seven centuries of rebellion 
bowed and went his way. 
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